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Welcome  to  The  Commemorative  Trail  Fall /Winter  Issue  -  1995 


We  hope  you  believe  our  journal  is  meeting  your  requirements  for  informative  and  entertaining 
reading.  How  ever,  without  your  input  we  are  unable  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  present  the  “best 
bargain  in  numismatics.  ”  Please  submit  your  articles  today;  we  need  your  involvement  to  make  this 
publication  ours  in  every ;  sense  of  the  word l 
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COVER  PHOTO:  “The  Battle  of  Antietam”  by  Steven  J.  Devlin  is  featured  in  this  issue  of  Vie 
Commemorative  Trail.  Steve  has  again  given  us  a  brilliant  account  of  commemorative  history.  His 
article  reflects  truly  in-depth  research,  written  so  all  of  us  can  experience  the  history  of  this,  “the 
bloodiest  single  day  in  the  Civil  War,”  September  17,  1862.  Steve  goes  to  great  lengths  to  share  his 
knowledge  with  others,  and,  in  doing  so,  he  has  gained  the  respect  and  acclaim  of  our  membership.  Our 
Society  is  fortunate  to  have  Steve  as  a  contributing  author. 


PLEASE  MARK  YOUR  CALENDARS! 


The  Society  will  hold  its  regular  meeting 
at  the  American  Numismatic  Association’s  Early 
Spring  Convention  in  Tucson,  Arizona.  At 
9  a.m.  on  March  16th,  Anthony  Svviatek  (R- 
0004,  NY)  will  tell  attendees  “What  Are  the 
Good  and  Bad  Acquisitions  for  1996?”  Location: 

Apache  Room  of  the  Tucson  Convention  Center, 

260  S.  Church  Avenue.  Please  check  the 
convention  program  for  any  possible  change. 

The  Society  will  also  meet  at  the  Central 
States  Numismatic  Society  Convention  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  at  9  a.m.  on  Saturday,  April  27th. 

Location:  Bartle  Hall  Convention  Center,  301  West  13th  Street.  Please  check  the  convention  program 
or  with  a  show  official  for  room  number. 


*  *  * 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


We  are  always  pleased  to  hear  from  our  members.  Written  after  he  received  our  last  journal, 
the  following  letter  is  from  Kenneth  B.  Spatola  (R-0305,  MA): 

Dear  Helen: 

Sorry  for  the  delay  in  writing.  I  wanted  to  write  and  say  hello  after  reading  the  Winter-Spring 
issue.  I  didn’t  expect  any  apology— realizing  the  schedule  and  demands  you’ve  been  under.  We  as  a 
society  are  lucky  to  have  you  as  editor  and  representative.  I  was  gladdened  by  the  NLG  Award  you 
received.  It  was  nice  to  see  your  efforts  recognized.  We  have  a  great  and  talented  society,  and  when 
all  the  pieces  are  presented  (and  assembled)  so  well,  the  result  is  outstanding.  Congratulations!  I  would 
like  to  dedicate  one  of  your  editorial  or  “End  of  the  Trail”  pages  to  Don’s  memory.  It’s  a  nice  tribute. 
(I  hope  you  concur.)  I  wasn’t  sure  how  to  do  this,  so  I’ve  enclosed  two  checks— one  as  a  donation  to 
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the  Society  and  another  to  the  ANA  Annual 
Summer  Conference  endowment  in  Don’s  name. 

My  schedule  has  permitted  me  to  attend  only  the 
Bay  State  Show  recently,  hut  I  do  hope  our  paths 
cross  sometime  soon  and  that  this  finds  you  well. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  Ken,  thank  you  for  your 
generosity  and  thoughtfulness— as  well  as  your 
compliments.  It ’s  always  gratifying  to  have  one ’s 
eff°rts  acknowledged.  I  also  hope  our  paths  cross 
soon,  perhaps  at  an  upcoming  ANA  convention.) 

Next,  a  letter  from  Steven  J.  Devlin  (R- 
2001,  MI): 

Dear  Helen: 

I  hope  everything  is  going  better  for  you  now.  And  I’m  sure  you  have  heard  this  from  many 
people,  but  1  think  you  are  doing  a  great  job  of  keeping  the  commemorative  club  together  and  going. 
If  only  the  rest  of  us  could  have  your  dedication  and  energy.  Thanks  for  all  the  work  you  have  done  for 
us.  My  family  and  I  recently  traveled  to  a  coin  show  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (a  four-hour  drive  for  us);  and 
while  there  we  visited  the  nearby  community  of  Point  Pleasant,  which  is  the  site  of  Grant’s  birthplace, 
depicted  on  the  Grant  commemorative.  I  took  a  few  pictures,  and,  hopefully,  I  can  come  up  with  an 
article  on  this  soon.  I  haven’t  developed  the  film  yet  (I  used  black-and-white  film),  so  I  don’t  know  how 
they  turned  out.  I'll  let  you  know  soon  enough. 

(Editor's  Reply:  Life  has  improved  somewhat,  but  my  schedule  is  still  too  hectic.  I  like  to  be 
busy— but  not  quite  this  busy.  Whatever  work  I  do  would  not  be  possible  if  it  weren ’t  for  your  and  other 
members  ’  marvelous  contributions.  I’m  excited  about  the  prospect  of  receiving  your  Grant  article.  Your 
research  is  superb l  I  was  delighted  to  use  your  Antietam  article— I  even  learned  a  new  word,  i.e. , 
“enfilading  ”  in  the  process  of  editing— and  chose  it  as  the  cover  feature. ) 

Next,  a  letter  from  Tri  D.  Luong  (R-2250,  VA): 

Dear  Mrs.  Carmody: 

First,  be  sure  to  thank  Mr.  Barry  Krause  for  me.  It  was  in  his  book  on  coin  collecting  that  I  first 
heard  of  SUSCC.  Second,  enclosed  with  this  letter  are  my  membership  dues  and  application  to  be  a 
member.  Last  of  all,  I  was  just  wondering  about  something.  Although  U.S.  commemoratives  are 
interesting,  and  I  do  collect  them,  is  it  possible  to  cover  Canadian  and  Mexican  commemoratives  from 
time  to  time  in  the  newsletter?  I  am  an  avid  collector  of  U.S. ,  Canadian,  and  Mexican  commemoratives, 
and  I  am  sure  some  of  the  other  members  are  also.  Please  give  this  idea  some  thought,  and  thank  you 
for  your  time. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  Mr.  Luong,  I  can  understand  your  wanting  to  learn  more  about  Canadian  and 
Mexican  commemoratives.  However,  our  club  is  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins.  Article  II- 
A,  Section  l ,  of  our  by-laws  states :  “The  purposes  and  objectives  of  this  non-profit  corporation  are:  I. 
To  promote  the  collecting  and  appreciation  of,  and  knowledge  pertaining  to,  U.S.  Commemorative  coins 
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and  selected  related  US.  medals.  Section  2  includes:  “To  foster  forums,  meetings  and  exhibitions 
concerning  l '  S  Commemorative s  (and  selected  medals)  which  enhance  knowledge  in  grading,  cataloging 
and  rarity  determination:  and  subsequent  classification  of  top  specimen  coins  of  each  type  design  and 
variety  .  I  believe  we  must  be  true  to  the  original  purposes  and  objectives  for  which  our  club  was 
formed.  Furthermore.  I  would  be  forced  to  turn  in  my  resignation  as  editor  of  The  Commemorative  Trail, 
as,  frankly,  1  know  nothing  about  either  Canadian  or  Mexican  commemoratives!  However,  I’d  like  to 
suggest  you  contact  the  American  Numismatic  Association ’s  Membership  Department,  818  North  Cascade 
Avenue,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80903-3279.  A  staff  member  should  be  able  to  give  you  the  names  and 
addresses  of  organizations  that  do  concentrate  on  the  other  areas  of  numismatics  in  which  you  are 
interested.  Thank  you  for  joining  the  SUSCC.) 

Finally,  is  a  letter  from  our  newest  member,  John  DeSalvo  (R-2253,  NJ): 

Dear  Helen: 

I  came  across  your  group  in  the  “Coin  Clubs”  section  of  the  '96  Coin  Collector's  Yearbook ,  and 
I  would  like  to  join.  I  have  just  started  collecting,  and  I  cannot  find  enough  information  on 
commemorative  prices,  especially  in  grades  MS-66  and  MS-67,  which  1  intend  to  pursue.  If  your 
quarterly  newsletter  addresses  prices  in  these  categories,  I  would  like  to  obtain  back  issues.  Also,  if  there 
are  publications  that  list  prices  for  these  categories,  I  would  appreciate  any  information  you  could 
provide.  I  have  enclosed  a  $20  check  to  cover  my  dues.  Please  send  the  newsletter  to  me  in  care  of  my 
company  at  the  address  on  the  letterhead.  Thank  you  in  advance  for  any  help  or  direction  you  can 
provide. 


(Editor’s  Reply:  John,  our  journal  regularly  contains  wholesale  trading  information,  which  l 
gather  at  the  major  coin  shows  I  attend,  including  dealers’  comments  relating  to  activity  during  the 
conventions,  i.  e. ,  “Show  Reports.  ”  MS-66  and  MS-67  prices  are  listed  in  this  column.  However,  your 
best  price  listing  would  undoubtedly  be  the  Certified  Coin  Dealer  (“Blue sheet  ”)  newsletter.  It  is  published 
weekly  by  CDN,  Inc. ,  and  contains  bids  which  represent  very /  conservative  sight-unseen  buy  prices  on  the 
part  of  the  highest  visible  bidder  for  wholesale  buyers  of  PCGS  and  NGC  commemoratives  ranging  from 
MS-61  to  MS-67.  A  six-month  subscription  is  $65;  a  one-year  subscription,  $117;  and  a  two-year 
subscription,  $193.  You  should  send  your  check  to  Certified  Coin  Dealer  newsletter,  Dept.  CCDn,  P.O. 
Box  7939,  Torrance,  CA  90504.  [AN ACS,  NCI,  PCI  and  INS  graded  coins  are  reported  on  a  monthly 
basis  within  the  Certified  Coin  Dealer  newsletter,  and  the  supplement  is  mailed  each  month  to  subscriners 
of  the  weekly  Certified  Coin  Dealer  newsletter  at  no  extra  charge !]  1  hope  you  enjoy  our  journal  and 
read  all  the  other  publications  listed  in  President  Charles  D.  Horning ’s  column  and  “Recommended 
Reading”  in  this  issue.  You’ll  be  glad  you  did,  as  you  will  become  much  more  knowledgeable  about 
commemorative  coins.) 


*  *  * 

THIS  &  THAT 

PILGRIM  TERCENTENARY  commemorative  half  dollars  were  struck  in  two  different  years. 
And  yet  if  you  look  at  the  obverse  of  a  certain  Pilgrim,  you  will  see  that  it  bears  no  date,  but  you  know 
which  of  the  two  dates  it  is  anyway  [the  answer  is  1920].  Interesting!  (Courtesy  of  The  Coin  Collector , 
November  20,  1995,  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.) 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  OFFICE 


Following  is  a  trial  commemorative  coin  research 
bibliography  ranging  from  the  common  to  the  obscure.  I  am 
certain  the  listing  is  not  complete;  however,  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  reader  will  find  the  bibliography  useful  and  will  indeed  be  stimulated  to  “buy  the  book  before  the 
coin!” 


by  Charles  D.  Horning  (R-0332,  KY) 


The  old  adage  “Buy  the  book  before  you  buy  the 
coin"  is  sage  advice.  It  implies  research,  study,  and 
investigation  prior  to  purchase.  Many  of  the  references 
regarding  commemorative  coinage  are  easily  obtainable 
currently  in  print  and  available  through  dealers  and 
numismatic  periodicals.  References  that  are  out  of  print  will 
take  more  effort  to  locate.  The  most  esoteric  references  may 
be  available  only  through  numismatic  literature  dealers  or 
auctions. 
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Major  Numismatic  Literature  Dealers  (Listed  Alphabetically): 


Remy  Bourne 

508  -  40th  Avenue  N.E. 

Minneapolis,  MN  55421-3834 

612/789-7070 

Charles  Davis 
P.O.  Box  547 
Wenham,  N1A  01984 
508/468-2933 


Function  Associates  (Fred  L.  Lake) 

6822  22nd  Avenue  N.,  Suite  218 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33710 
813/343-8055 

George  F.  Kolbe 
P.O.  Box  3100 
Crestline,  CA  92325-3100 
909/338-6527 

The  Money  Tree  (Ken  Lowe  &  Myron  Xenos) 
1260  Smith  Court 
Rocky  River,  OH  44116 
216/333-3444 


The  above  bibliography  will,  I  hope,  pique  your  interest.  There  are  literally  dozens  of  other 
publications  relating  to  commems. 

Remember  that  knowledge  is  king.  A  prudent  purchaser  of  commem  coinage  should  always 
be  well  informed  as  to  the  vagaries  and  peculiarities  of  each  individual  issue. 

A  very  special  thanks  to  Ken  Lowe  of  The  Money  Tree,  who  graciously  assisted  me. 

Happy  Hunting! 

Charlie 


*  *  * 


(Editor’s  Note:  Please  look  elsewhere  in  this  issue  for  articles  dealing  with  the  collecting  of 
commemorative-related  literature  and  documentation—  i.e.,  original  boxes,  holders,  envelopes,  flyers, 
invoices,  etc.— and  related  tie-ins  pertaining  to  our  favorite  series  of  coins.) 
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THE  VICE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 


by  James  J.  Dooley  (R-1809,  CA) 


I  would  like  to  join  our  editor,  Helen  Carmody,  in 
welcoming  each  of  you  to  another  edition  of  our  award-winning 
journal,  The  Commemorative  Trail. 

I  am  glad  to  see,  as  evidenced  by  the  letters-to-th e-editor 
section  of  every  issue,  that  The  Trail  is  indeed  serving  your  needs 
for  entertaining  and  informative  reading  about  U.S. 
commemorative  coins.  To  many  (if  not  most)  of  us,  this 
publication  is  the  SUSCC.  We  are  truly  fortunate  so  many 
dedicated  and  talented  numismatists,  through  the  written  word, 
take  the  time  and  effort  to  share  their  knowledge  with  us. 


While  on  the  subject  of  The  Trail ,  I  was  happy  to  read  in 
the  Summer  1995  edition  that  those  of  us  who  ordered  them  will 
soon  be  hearing  from  Les  Watson,  our  communications  chairperson,  regarding  journal  reprints. 
However,  I  was  surprised  to  see  so  few  requests  for  the  back  issues— especially  the  very  early  editions. 
Are  there  really  only,  at  most,  fourteen  members  lacking  the  early  issues?  I  am  really  excited  about  the 
prospect  of  gaining  the  knowledge  contained  in  The  Trail  issues  my  library  lacks— as  well  as  helping 
preserve  the  history  of  our  Society  they  represent.  I  would  like  to  thank  Les  personally  for  his  dedication 
to  this  project  and  express  my  support  for  future  endeavors  of  this  kind. 


While  preserving  the  history  of  the  SUSCC  is  important,  it  is  even  more  important  that  each  and 
every  member  do  his  or  her  best  to  help  ensure  its  future.  What  better  way  to  contribute  to  tomorrow 
than  by  contributing  to  the  pages  of  our  journal?  For  the  coming  year,  resolve  to  see  your  by-line 
included  in  at  least  one  edition  of  The  Commemorative  Trail. 


*  *  * 


In  place  of  his  usual  column,  Les  Watson,  our  communications  chairperson,  sent  me  the  following 
article  dealing  with  different  collecting  areas  relating  to  commemorative  coins.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
other  members  have  recently  written  on  the  same  subject,  and  their  articles  are  also  included  in  this  issue. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  fascinated  by  the  way  the  coins  were  merchandised.  Commemorative 
enthusiasts  are  able  to  understand  why  certain  issues  have  toned  the  way  they  have  when  they  know  how 
they  were  stored— some  from  date  of  issue.  Descriptions  on  some  holders  also  give  us  a  history !  of  the 
coins. 


I’d  especially  appreciate  hearing  from  members  if  they  have  discovered  any  rare  or  unique 
documentation  so  I  may  include  it  in  upcoming  issues  of  our  journal. 
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COMMEMOCOLLECTOMANIA 


by  Les  Watson  (R-1550,  CA) 


Have  you  recently  contemplated  the  number  of  different  commemorative  collections  that  are 
possible0  As  1  was  cleaning  house  last  month,  I  was  reminded  of  the  plethora  of  collectible  categories 
that  are  available  for  the  numismatist,  even  those  of  us  without  “deep  pockets.” 

Ot  course,  there  is  the  standard  144-coin  set  of  matched  MS-65,  all  brilliant  gems — in  matching 
encapsulation.  Dream  on!  Or  the  even  more  desirable  naturally  toned  (no  controversy,  please)  set  of 
MS  67  and  MS-68  beauties,  which  was  available  from  the  J.  Simpson  Dean  collection  auctioned  at  the 
FI  N  Show  in  January.  But  those  might  be  beyond  the  means  of  a  few  of  us.  What  else  is  available? 

My  personal  collection  was  started  in  1954,  when  my  grandmother  gave  me  a  1954-S  Carver- 
Washington.  She  gave  one  to  each  of  her  three  grandchildren,  which  was  a  significant  investment  for 
that  dear  Scottish  lady.  Of  course,  my  treasure  did  not  remain  uncirculated  for  even  five  minutes  (what 
does  a  seven-year-old  know?),  but  I  still  have  the  coin.  It  is  amongst  one  of  my  collections,  my 
circulated  commems.  I  have  been  able  to  accumulate  twenty-one  ot  the  types  in  “very  used”  condition 
tor  small  sums  of  money.  I  have  seen  others  trying  to  find  the  world’s  worst  examples  of  the  various 
types.  Just  think  of  the  pockets  these  coins  must  have  jangled  around  in  to  become  so  worn. 

What  better  in  which  to  store  such  coins  but  an  old  National  Coin  Album  purchased  at  a 
Numismatic  Association  ot  Southern  California  show  for  $5?  It  adds  to  the  charm  of  the  grouping  that 
the  album  ends  with  the  1946  issues.  Also  available  are  Wayte  Raymond  pages,  usually  with  plastic 
slides  turned  faintly  yellow  from  age.  (Does  a  coin  viewed  through  such  a  golden  haze  qualify  as  having 
a  golden  patina?) 


There  are  plenty  of  commemorative-related  items  from  the  various  expositions  and  celebrations. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  attend  some  of  the  SUSCC  meetings  have  been  treated 
to  a  tantalizing  array  of  Columbian  Exposition  artifacts  (watch  fobs,  spoons,  ash  trays,  etc.).  We  have 
seen  slide  shows  of  holders,  mailers,  and  artifacts.  I  found  a  sterling  silver  spoon  from  the  Texas 
Centennial  celebration  and  a  Cleveland  commemorative  matchbook  holder.  Elgin  wooden  money  in  the 
shape  of  paper  money,  so-called  dollars  from  various  celebrations,  exposition  badges,  tickets  (Columbian 
Expo  and  Pan-Pac  Expo),  and  a  California  Jubilee  tie  tack  are  to  be  found  in  my  small  accumulation  of 
“pretties.” 


I  should  not  neglect  to  mention  the  many  holders,  envelopes,  order  blanks,  and  other 
documentation  available  for  the  various  issues,  some  of  which  are  quite  valuable.  But  some  of  which  can 
perhaps  be  found  by  “cherrypicking”  postcard  dealers  or  others  who  may  not  know  the  importance  of 
the  numismatic  connections. 

I  must  admit  that  my  personal  favorites  are  sets.  Original  coin  sets  can  be  elusive,  and  the  task 
ot  finding  matching  sets  can  be  quite  daunting.  But  the  challenge  becomes  more  difficult  if  you  try  to 
find  the  documentation  and  other  “Commemorabilia,”  as  Helen  refers  to  it,  for  each  individual  coin.  For 
example,  the  New  Rochelle  issue  of  1938  has  a  number  of  peripheral  items  which  make  it  fun  and 
exciting.  There  are  coin  holders  for  single  coins,  two  coins,  five  coins,  and  even  ten  coins.  There  are 
mailing  envelopes  for  the  coin  holders.  There  is  even  a  book.  One  Fatt  Calfe,  which  was  published  as 


an  account  ot  the  entiie  New  Rochelle  commemorative  program— from  inception  through  distribution  and 
celebration.  There  were  only  two  hundred  ot  these  books  published,  which  is  obviously  far  fewer  than 
the  number  ot  surviving  coins  even  in  gem  condition.  And  it  is  the  only  such  book  documenting  a 
commemorative  coin. 

Many  ot  you  have  certainly  run  across  oddities  and  rarities  as  you  collect  your  commemorative 
coins.  Why  not  send  a  description  and  account  of  your  most  interesting  items  to  The  Commemorative 
Trail  to  share  with  the  membership?  After  all,  one  of  the  reasons  we  all  belong  to  the  Society  is  to  share 
information  with  others  with  similar  interests. 

Good  hunting! 

Les 


*  *  * 


Modern  Commemoratives  1982  -  1994  Net  Mintage  Ranking 


by  James  J.  Dooley  (R-1809,  CA) 


This  article  presents  an  update  to  the  net  mintage  ranking  of  modern  U.S.  gold  and  silver 
commemorative  coins  published  in  the  Summer  1993  edition  of  The  Commemorative  Trail.  This  article 
presents  coins  minted  through  1993  and  includes  the  final  mintage  for  the  1994  World  Cup  issues. 
Because  the  sales  periods  for  the  remaining  1994  issues,  as  well  as  the  current  year’s  issues,  will  not  be 
ending  soon  (as  this  is  being  written),  they  were  not  included  in  the  following  rankings.  Like  the 
previous  article,  this  article  ranks  each  individual  gold  and  silver  coin  by  net  mintage  and  includes 
information  on  year  of  issue,  metal  composition,  and  condition.  New  features  included  in  this  article  are 
separate  tables  ranking  together  the  half  dollars,  dollars,  and  gold  issues. 

I  hope  the  information  included  in  the  following  tables  proves  interesting  and  informative  to  Trail 

readers. 


Modern  Commemoratives  1982  -  1994  Net  Mintage  Ranking 


Date/Mint 

Issue 

Denom. 

Metal 

Condition 

Mintage 

1  1994  W 

World  Cup 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Unc. 

22.447 

2  1993  S 

Bill  of  Rights 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Unc. 

23,266 

3  1993  W 

World  War  II 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Unc. 

23,564 

4  1992  W 

Columbus 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Unc. 

24,329 

5  1992  W 

Olympic 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Unc. 

27,732 

6  1991  W 

Mount  Rushmore 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Unc. 

31,959 

7  1984  P 

Olympic 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

33.309 

8  1984  D 

Olympic 

Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

34,533 

9  1989  W 

Congress 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Unc. 

46,899 

10  1984  S 

Olympic 

Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

48,551 
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Modern  Commemoratives  I9S2  -  1994  Net  Mintage  Ranking  (cont’d) 


Date  Mint 

Issue 

Denom. 

Metal 

Condition 

M intake 

11  1088  VV 

Olympic 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Unc. 

62,913 

12  1993  W 

World  War  II 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

66,732 

13  1984  W 

Olympic 

Eagle 

Gold 

Unc. 

75,886 

14  1992  W 

Olympic 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

77,313 

15  1993  S 

Bill  of  Rights 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

78,651 

16  1992  W 

Columbus 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

79,730 

17  1994  D 

World  Cup 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

80,586 

18  1994  W 

World  Cup 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

89,619 

19  1986  W 

Statue  of  Liberty 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Unc. 

95,248 

20  1993  D 

Bill  of  Rights 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

98,383 

21  1993  D 

World  War  II 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

106,149 

22  1992  D 

Columbus 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

106.949 

23  1991  W 

Mount  Rushmore 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

1 1  1,991 

24  1984  D 

Olympic 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

116,675 

25  1984  S 

Olympic 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

116,675 

26  1992  D 

White  House 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

123,803 

27  1991  D 

USO 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

124.958 

28  1991  P 

Mount  Rushmore 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

133,139 

29  1989  D 

Congress 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

135,203 

30  1992  D 

Columbus 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Unc. 

135,702 

31  1992  P 

Olympic 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Unc. 

161,607 

32  1989  D 

Congress 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Unc. 

163,753 

33  1989  W 

Congress 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

164,690 

34  1994  W 

World  Cup 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Unc. 

169,354 

35  1991  D 

Mount  Rushmore 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Unc. 

172,754 

36  1983  D 

Olympic 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

174,014 

37  1983  S 

Olympic 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

174,014 

38  1992  D 

Olympic 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

187,552 

39  1988  D 

Olympic 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

191,368 

40  1993  W 

Bill  of  Rights 

Half  Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

193,346 

41  1993  P 

World  War  II 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Unc. 

198.759 

42  1991  D 

Korean  War 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

213,049 

43  1987  W 

Constitution 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Unc. 

214,225 

44  1984  P 

Olympic 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

217,954 

45  1990  W 

Eisenhower 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

239,777 

46  1994  P 

Jefferson 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

266,927 

47  1988  W 

Olympic 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

281,465 

48  1983  P 

Olympic 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

294,543 

49  1993  P 

World  War  II 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Proof 

311,377 

50  1991  S 

USO 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

321.275 

51  1994  S 

Jefferson 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

332,891 

52  1993  W 

World  War  II 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

338,771 

53  1992  W 

White  House 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

375,851 

54  1984  W 

Olympic 

Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

381,085 
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Modern  Commemoratives  1982  -  1994  Net  Mintage  Ranking  (cont'd) 


Date/Mint 

Issue 

Denom. 

Metal 

Condition 

Mintage 

55  1992  P 

Columbus 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

385,241 

56  1992  S 

Columbus 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Proof 

390,154 

57  1986  W 

Statue  of  Liberty 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

404,013 

58  1987  P 

Constitution 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

45  1 ,629 

59  1992  S 

Olympic 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

504.505 

60  1992  S 

Olympic 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Proof 

519,645 

61  1993  S 

Bill  of  Rights 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

534,001 

62  1994  S 

World  Cup 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

575,981 

63  1993  S 

Bill  of  Rights 

Half  Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

586,315 

64  1994  W 

World  Cup 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Proof 

607,497 

65  1991  P 

Korean  War 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

618,488 

66  1987  W 

Constitution 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

651,659 

67  1986  P 

Statue  of  Liberty 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

723,635 

68  1991  S 

Mount  Rushmore 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

738,419 

69  1991  S 

Mount  Rushmore 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Proof 

753,257 

70  1989  S 

Congress 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

762,198 

71  1989  S 

Congress 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Proof 

767.897 

72  1986  D 

Statue  of  Liberty 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Unc. 

928,008 

73  1990  P 

Eisenhower 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

1,137,805 

74  1988  S 

Olympic 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

1,359,366 

75  1983  S 

Olympic 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

1,577,025 

76  1984  S 

Olympic 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

1,801,210 

77  1982  L9 

Washington 

Half  Dollar 

.  Silver 

Unc. 

2,210,458 

78  1987  S 

Constitution 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

2,747,116 

79  1982  S 

Washington 

Half  Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

4,894,044 

80  1986  S 

Statue  of  Liberty 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

6,414,638 

81  1986  S 

Statue  of  Liberty 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Proof 

6,925,627 

Modern  Commemorative  Half  Dollars  1982  -  1994  Net 

Mintage  Ranking 

Date/Mint 

Issue 

Denom. 

Metal 

Condition 

Mintage 

1  1992  D 

Columbus 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Unc. 

135,702 

2  1992  P 

Olympic 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Unc. 

161,607 

3  1989  D 

Congress 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Unc. 

163,753 

4  1994  W 

World  Cup 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Unc. 

169,354 

5  1991  D 

Mount  Rushmore 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Unc. 

172,754 

6  1993  W 

Bill  of  Rights 

Half  Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

193,346 

7  1993  P 

World  War  II 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Unc. 

198,759 

8  1993  P 

World  War  II 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Proof 

31  1,377 

9  1992  S 

Columbus 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Proof 

390,154 

10  1992  S 

Olympic 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Proof 

519,645 
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Modern  Commemorative  Half  Dollars  1982  -  1994  Net  Mintage  Ranking 


Date  Mint 

Issue 

Denom. 

Metal 

Condition 

Mintage 

11  1993  S 

Bill  of  Rights 

Half  Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

586,315 

12  1994  VV 

World  Cup 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Proof 

607,497 

13  1991  S 

Mount  Rushmore 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Proof 

753,257 

14  1989  S 

Congress 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Proof 

767,897 

15  1986  D 

Statue  of  Liberty 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Unc. 

928,008 

16  1982  D 

Washington 

Half  Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

2,210,458 

17  1982  S 

Washington 

Half  Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

4,894,044 

18  1986  S 

Statue  of  Liberty 

Half  Dollar 

Clad 

Proof 

6,925,627 

Modern  Commemorative 

Silver  Dollars 

1982  - 

1994  Net  Mintage  Ranking 

Date/Mint 

Issue 

Denom. 

Metal 

Condition 

Mintage 

1  1994  D 

World  Cup 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

80,586 

2  1993  D 

Bill  of  Rights 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

98,383 

3  1993  D 

World  War  II 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

106,149 

4  1992  D 

Columbus 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

106,949 

5  1984  D 

Olympic 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

116,675 

6  1984  S 

Olympic 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

116,675 

7  1992  D 

White  House 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

123,803 

8  1991  D 

USO 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

124,958 

9  1991  P 

Mount  Rushmore 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

133,139 

10  1989  D 

Congress 

Dollar 

Silver 

LJnc. 

135,203 

11  1983  D 

Olympic 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

174,014 

12  1983  S 

Olympic 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

174,014 

13  1992  D 

Olympic 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

187,552 

14  1988  D 

Olympic 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

191,368 

15  1991  D 

Korean  War 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

213,049 

16  1984  P 

Olympic 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

217,954 

17  1990  W 

Eisenhower 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

239,777 

18  1994  P 

Jefferson 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

266,927 

19  1983  P 

Olympic 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

294,543 

20  1991  S 

USO 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

321,275 

21  1994  S 

Jefferson 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

332,891 

22  1993  W 

World  War  II 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

338,771 

23  1992  W 

White  House 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

375,851 

24  1992  P 

Columbus 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

385,241 

25  1987  P 

Constitution 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

451,629 

26  1992  S 

Olympic 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

504,505 

27  1993  S 

Bill  of  Rights 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

534,001 

28  1994  S 

World  Cup 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

575,981 

29  1991  P 

Korean  War 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

618.488 

30  1986  P 

Statue  of  Liberty 

Dollar 

Silver 

Unc. 

723,635 

31  1991  S 

Mount  Rushmore 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

738,419 
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Modern  Commemorative  Silver  Dollars  1982  -  1994  Net  Mintage  Ranking 


Date/ Mint 

Issue 

Denom. 

Metal 

Condition 

Mintage 

32  1989  S 

Congress 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

762,198 

33  1990  P 

Eisenhower 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

1,137,805 

34  1988  S 

Olympic 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

1,359,366 

35  1983  S 

Olympic 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

1,577,025 

36  1984  S 

Olympic 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

1,801,210 

37  1987  S 

Constitution 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

2,747,1  16 

38  1986  S 

Statue  of  Liberty 

Dollar 

Silver 

Proof 

6,414,638 

Modern  Commemorative  Gold  Coins  1982  -  1994  Net  Mintage  Ranking 


Date/Mint 

Issue 

Denom. 

Metal 

Condition 

Mintage 

1  1994  W 

World  Cup 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Unc. 

22.447 

2  1993  S 

Bill  of  Rights 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Unc. 

23,266 

3  1993  W 

World  War  II 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Unc. 

23,564 

4  1992  W 

Columbus 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Unc. 

24,329 

5  1992  W 

Olympic 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Unc. 

27,732 

6  1991  W 

Mount  Rushmore 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Unc. 

31,959 

7  1984  P 

Olympic 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

33,309 

8  1984  D 

Olympic 

Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

34,533 

9  1989  W 

Congress 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Unc. 

46,899 

10  1984  S 

Olympic 

Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

48.551 

11  1988  W 

Olympic 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Unc. 

62,913 

12  1993  W 

World  War  II 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

66,732 

13  1984  VV 

Olympic 

Eagle 

Gold 

Unc. 

75,886 

14  1992  W 

Olympic 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

77,313 

15  1993  S 

Bill  of  Rights 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

78,651 

16  1992  W 

Columbus 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

79,730 

17  1994  W 

World  Cup 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

89,619 

18  1986  W 

Statue  of  Liberty 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Unc. 

95,248 

19  1991  W 

Mount  Rushmore 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

111,991 

20  1989  W 

Congress 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

164,690 

21  1987  W 

Constitution 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Unc. 

214,225 

22  1988  W 

Olympic 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

281,465 

23  1984  W 

Olympic 

Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

381,085 

24  1986  W 

Statue  of  Liberty 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

404,013 

25  1987  W 

Constitution 

Half  Eagle 

Gold 

Proof 

651,659 

*  *  * 


Thanks,  Jim,  for  another  enlightening  submission  for  the  pages  of  our  journal.  Your  regular 
contributions  are  always  appreciated. 
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no u  [urn  our  attention  to  Iowa  and  Parts  Eighteen  and  Nineteen  of  a  continuing  series  of 
articles  on  the  Iowa  half  dollar  written  by  Society  member  Michael  S.  Turrini.  the  Society  is  indeed 
horn  > red  to  have  among  the  pages  of  this  issue  such  scholarly  and  dedicated  research  and  wishes  to  extend 
its  appreciation  to  the  California  State  Numismatic  Association,  which  originally  published  this  series, 
for  permitting  us  to  reproduce  it  in  the  pages  of  our  journal. 


1946  IOWA  STATEHOOD  CENTENNIAL 
COMMEMORATIVE  HALF  DOLLAR:  Part  Eighteen 

The  Lawrence  Brothers:  Not  Alone 

by  Michael  S.  Turrini  (LM-031,  CA) 


Dedication:  This  eighteenth  article  is  dedicated  to  a  fellow  numismatist,  whose  stature  and 
capability  transcends  this  author,  former  president  of  the  California  State  Numismatic  Association 
(CSNA),  David  W.  Lange.  Mr.  Lange  has  remained  a  staunch  defender  of  this  series.  Thanks  always, 
Mr.  Lange. 


The  preceding  two  articles  in  this  miniseries  about  those  peculiar  Lawrence  brothers  have 
reviewed  their  feud  and  heated  exchanges  with  the  Iowa  Centennial  Committee  and  the  State  Treasurer. 
As  often  quoted  in  this  series,  Lester  Milligan  (1893-1977),  the  Chairman  of  the  Iowa  Centennial 
Committee,  bluntly  remarked  "the  way  they  gripe.”1  Mr.  Milligan’s  retort  may  have  been  intended  for 
the  twin  and  irritating  Lawrence  brothers.  But  the  truth— that  supplementary  and  newly  located  records 
now  uncover— is  that  the  Iowa  Centennial  Committee  did  receive  a  significant  amount  of  critical,  and  in 
a  few  incidents  extremely  disapproving,  mail  complaining  about  the  “Iowa  Plan”  of  distribution  and  sales. 
This  new  information  intimates  that  the  Lawrence  brothers,  to  their  personal  satisfaction,  were  not 
alone. : 


This  implication  does  not  distract  from  the  commonly  held  perception  that  of  all  the  classical 
(1892-1954)  commemorative  coinages,  the  1946  Iowa  Statehood  Centennial  Commemorative  half  dollar 
was  virtually  alone  in  its  honest  handling  and  transactions.  No  scandal  or  dishonesty  can  be  charged 
against  the  Iowa  Centennial  Committee,  its  Ralph  Evans  (1896-1973),  his  unacknowledged  associate  Edith 
Wasson  McElroy  (1887-1975),  who  is  evidently  the  cardinal  person  in  this  commemorative  coin,  and  the 
then  State  Treasurer  John  M.  Grimes  (1878-1971).  This  author  has  more  than  enough  photocopied 
records  in  his  possession  to  audit,  even  after  nearly  five  decades,  the  balances  and  accounts  down  to  the 


This  is  a  supplementary  article  to  the  miniseries  on  the  Lawrence  brothers.  Readers  are  welcome  to  refer  to 
prior  articles  in  The  Commemorative  Trail.  The  current  miniseries  commenced  with  our  journal’s  Winter/Spring  - 
1995  issue.  For  convenience,  footnotes  are  limited  to  direct  quotations  and  significant  aspects. 

:This  is  quite  true;  as  successive  research  and  this  series  progress,  some  of  these  coin  dealers  who  “gripe”  will 
be  analyzed  in  much  more  detail  than  this  short  supplementary  article. 
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last  cent.?  This  series  heavy  emphasis  on  statistics  verifies  this  contention. 

The  objectives  of  this  current  article  are  to  acknowledge  that  the  derogatory  Lawrence  brothers 
were  not  without  company.  It  will  also  serve  to  amplify  the  twelfth  article  (77 ie  Commemorative  Trail. 
Fall  -  1993)  by  summarizing  some  of  the  reaction  to  this  commemorative  half  dollar  by  coin  hobbyists 
of  the  time,  specifically  coin  dealers.* * 4  This  article  is  not  to  demote  the  current  miniseries  hut  to 
complement  it.  Future  articles  will  attempt  to  enumerate  the  whole  Lawrence  brothers’  controversy  as 
well  as  that  of  other  coin  dealers. 

All  of  this  would  not  be  possible  if  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa, 
serving  as  the  State’s  Archives,  had  not  acted  more  than  four  decades  ago  to  file,  and  thio  retain,  two 
full  cardboard  file  folder  boxes  of  correspondence  and  papers.  These  materials  were  cited  as  “Governor’s 
Office,  Centennial  Commission,  Governor  Blue,  Boxes  1304  and  1305’’  and  retained  as  archives  under 
“Manuscripts.”5  These  yellow-tissue  carbon  copies,  long-forgotten  letters,  replies,  memos,  charts,  and 
the  like  are  both  a  novel  and  completely  unstudied  primary  source.6  To  digress  briefly,  during  the  last 
week  of  July  and  first  week  of  August  1993,  this  author  and  co-researchers  Larry  Adams  of  Boone,  Iowa, 
and  Jan  Henke  of  Fairfield,  California,  were  in  Iowa  researching  at  the  State  Historical  Society’s  building 
and  museum  in  downtown  Des  Moines.  During  this  visit  Becki  Peterson,  archivist,  retrieved  in  error 
these  two  boxes  not  called  for.  The  information  discovered  was,  and  remains,  overwhelming,  nearly 
incomprehensible! 

First,  who  among  the  coin  dealers  inquired  about  the  half  dollars?  Thanks  to  an  archivist  and 
records  still  filed,  a  partial  listing  would  identify:  Earl  A.  Parker  and  Edward  Fogler  of  San  Francisco, 
California  (refer  to  Figure  1);  Henry  Guttagof  New  Rochelle,  New  York;  William  Rabin  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania;  W.  F.  Fratcher  of  Michigan  Stamp  and  Coin  Company  in  Detroit,  Michigan:  Sol  Kaplan 
on  the  stationery  of  the  Cincinnati  Numismatic  Association  (refer  to  Figure  2);  and  Milton  G.  Strauch 
also  of  San  Francisco;  plus  A.  C.  Overton  of  Pueblo,  Colorado.7 

Much  correspondence  was  filed,  and  these  two  figures  infer  most  of  it  were  pleasant  letters  of 
inquiry,  although  Earl  Parker’s  order  was  returned  unfulfilled.  Note  the  handwritten  comment,  most 
likely  signed  by  Edith  Wasson  McElroy.8 


?This  is  the  truth!  With  all  that  has  been  gleaned,  the  Iowa  commemorative  coin  is  without  a  doubt  the  most 

documented  commemorative,  and  there  is  still  more  coming! 

4Based  upon  actual  records,  not  any  conjecture. 

^Apparently,  the  Iowa  Centennial  Committee’s  files  and  records  were  transferred  to  the  Governor's  office  about 
April  1947  and  later  (date  unknown)  to  the  State  Historical  Society. 

^The  amount  of  “stuff"  may  be  the  basis  of  several  new  articles  plus  revisions  and  addenda  to  the  prior  articles. 

7The  author  arbitrarily  chose  these,  since  these  names  might  be  known  to  contemporary  coin  hobbyists.  There 
were  others. 

8Earl  A.  Parker’s  correspondence  is  a  story  in  its  own  right,  to  be  included  in  a  future  article.  Mr.  Parker  was 
a  nationally  known  coin  dealer  of  the  1950s  and  later. 
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Ic*  a  Cmter_-ltl  Corj<l8»loc 

State  House 

D^s  toines,  Io»  *  • 


uenlleran , 

Enclosed  f  Ird  cH.etk  for  *f.CC  'or  rhlch  rleese  send 
-  -  s-r-e  of  Xot.»  Ccr-  ;oo.-f.  lee  °slf-Doll«r. 

-le:  se  »••*  1*.*  If  oor«  arc  nvailsbl-  . 

Sir ly , 


L<( 


m  E  m  B  t  »  •  AMERICAN  NgmMATiC  AHOCIA^ON 
P  a  C  r  i  C  CO  a|T  numismatic  SOCIETY 


Figure  1 

But,  back  to  the  complaints.  The  most  intense  and  reflective  of,  yet  unrelated  to,  the  Lawrence 
brothers  was  a  two-page,  single-spaced,  typed  damnation  from  a  Herbert  E.  Rowold  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.9  Mr.  Rowold,  who  listed  himself  as  an  American  Numismatic  Association  (ANA)  District 
Secretary,  wrote  obtusely: 

As  for  my  buying  an  Iowa  commemorative  -  I  THANK  YOU  -  NO,  very 
emphatically  NO,  I  dont  [sic]  want  one  and  if  I  never  own  one,  it  will  be  alright  with 
me.  I  can  leave  an  open  space,  just  to  remind  me  the  [sic]  I  was  not  a  sucker.  Having 
been  around  a  long  time  collecting  coins,  I  am  willing  to  wager  with  you  that  IF  I  buy 
one  (Not  soon)  I  can  assure  you  it  will  be  far,  far  less,  than  $3.00  per  coin,  with  a 
100,000  issue.10 


AVho  was  Herbert  E.  Rowold?  His  address  on  his  letterhead  was  “1307  Brush  Creek  Blvd.,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.”  Can  any  readers  assist? 

l0Herbert  E.  Rowold,  letter  of  February  14,  1947,  to  Edith  Wasson  McElroy. 
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He  goes  on  to  refute  the  famous  Open  Letter  of  February  12,  1947,  mailed  out  to  coin  dealers 
as  reproduced  in  Figure  3  in  the  seventeenth  article  {The  Commemorative  Trail,  Winter/Spring  -  1995): 

Your  letter  says,  QUOTE,  “Because  of  certain  propaganda  which  is  being 
circulated  among  coin  dealers,  etc.,”  let  me  tell  you,  those  dealers  and  many  collectors 
know  what  it  is  all  about  and  those  dealers  are  not  going  to  stick  their  necks  out  and  buy 
coins  of  a  100,000  issue  and  buy  a  lot  of  those  coins,  which  they  have  learned  from 
experience,  never  will  be  worth  very  much,  in  many  years  to  come. 

Your  letter  states  further  (and  it  was  an  Air-Mail  letter)  that  these  coins  were 
being  rapidly  exhausted.  Frankly,  you  dont  [sic]  expect  me  to  believe  this  when  you 
write  me,  someone  who  has  never  made  an  inquiry  to  but  [sic]  some  of  your  coins,  by 
AIRMAIL,  when  the  supply  is  running  exhaustedly  low.  If  your  supply  is  as  low  as  you 
are  leading  me  to  believe  it  is,  why  write  me,  why  write  to  anyone.  Simply  sell  them 
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out  and  go  out  ot  business  and  leave  your  Iowa  citizens  to  hold  the  sack." 

Mr  Rowold’s  claim  that  "propaganda  against  your  coin,  by  dealers  only”  was  false;  “call  it 
thumbs  down  by  collectors  in  general.”1*1  His  argument  was  the  price  difference  between  lowans  and 
nonresidents,  meaning  $2.50  tor  lowans  and  $3.00  for  out-of-staters.  The  point  was  moot  by  February 
W-T,  since  the  price  was  an  even  $3.00  regardless.  The  author  is  confident  that  Mr.  Rowold  was  aware 
of  this  but  still  remained  unsatisfied.13 

So  irritated  was  Mr.  Rowold,  he  ended  his  letter  wanting  it  “just  a  bit  farther  than  beyond  the 
Secretary  s  desk... even  your  Governor,  IF  IT  GETS  THAT  FAR??”14  No  record  survives  as  to  whether 
Governor  Robert  D.  Blue  (1898-1989)  did  have  the  buck  stop  on  his  desk.15 

Ever  faithful  and  equally  resolute,  on  February  25,  1947,  Edith  McElroy  responded  in  an  equally 
intense,  but  still  courteous,  two-page,  single-spaced,  typed  epistle.  First,  Mrs.  McElroy  explained  the 
reason  for  the  Open  Letter  to  coin  dealers: 

The  letter  was  sent  out,  not  as  you  imply  in  any  attempt  to  force  sales,  but  in 
complete  sincerity.  To  begin  with,  we  had  in  our  files  a  number  of  letters  from  dealers 
who  do  not  share  your  sentiments  and  who  asked  us,  as  soon  as  the  coin  was  made 
available  in  numbers  larger  than  one  or  two,  to  advise  them.  Then  as  we  stated  in  our 
letters  there  are  certain  persons  who  are  advising  against  the  sale  of  the  Iowa  coin,  stating 
it  will  be  sold  for  less  if  they  will  only  wait.  In  order  to  reach  all  dealers,  we  sent  the 
letter  which  you  received.  For  your  information,  we  received  a  large  number  of  orders 
in  reply  from  dealers  who  evidently  do  not  share  your  optimistic  opinion  that  coins  will 
be  offered  for  less.16 

Secondly,  she  refutes  the  investment  argument  stating  that  “lowans  did  not  buy  them  (half  dollars) 
as  an  investment  but  as  a  keepsake,  and  they  will  be  passed  down  to  children  and  grandchildren,  as  a 
memento.  There  will  be  no  large  balance  held  as  speculation  to  reduce  their  price.”17  As  for  the 
distribution  and  sales,  the  “Iowa  Plan,”  Mrs.  McElroy  reiterated: 


Ibid.  Readers  are  welcome  to  review  the  seventeenth  article  in  The  Commemorative  Trail,  Winter/Spring  - 

1995. 


'  -Ibid. 

"This  is  confusing  to  this  author.  What  may  have  been  crucial  was  the  lack  of  communication  and  publication 
of  price  and  sales  changes  to  Mr.  Rowold’s  and  others’  satisfaction. 

14Rowold,  loc.  cit. 

Governor  Blue  delegated  the  chores  and  concerns  of  the  commemorative  half  dollar  to  the  judgment  and  action 
of  Ralph  Evans  and  Edith  McElroy. 

'Edith  Wasson  McElroy,  letter  of  February  25,  1947,  to  Herbert  E.  Rowold. 

17 Ibid . 
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I  am  sorry  you  do  not  approve  of  our  plan  of  distribution.  It  was  worked  out  not 
by  myself,  but  by  the  Governor,  the  I  reasurer  of  State,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Iowa  Bankers  Association,  the  representatives  of  our  Committee  which  consists  of 
distinguished  Iowa  citizens  throughout  the  state.  It  accomplished  exactly  what  it  was 
intended  to  do.  It  placed  the  coins  in  the  hands  of  Iowa  citizens  who  will  cherish  them 
not  as  cheap  speculation  but  for  sentimental  reasons,  and  it  enabled  those  same  Iowans 
to  contribute  to  our  Iowa  Centennial  Memorial  Fund  which  will  be  used  to  perpetuate 
Iowa's  achievements  through  the  past  hundred  years  for  Iowans  and  for  those,  who  like 
yourself,  visit  our  state.18 

She  does  confess  to  complaints,  writing  in  her  concluding  paragraph  that  “the  only 
criticism... received  has  been  from  a  handful  of  dealers  like  yourself  who  evidently  resent  it  for  personal 
reasons  or  who  do  not  clearly  understand  the  motives  behind  the  sale.”19 


M.  H.  BOLENDER 

S\J  HIS  .'C*T15T 

DEADER  IN'  RARE  COINS  AND  PAPER  MONEY 


U2A 

F  report.  ill  inon 

J ar.unry  16  ,  1  ?47 , 


Edith  -89 son  Elroy,  Exec.  Sec’y., 
Icr-ra  Centennial  Comm is s  1  on, 

State  House, 

Des  Yoines  19,  Iorra , 


Dear  "lss  flcZlrov  : 


Your  letter  of  the  1C th  at  here1, 
relative  to  the  Iowa  Centennial  half-dollars,  and  I  thank  you 
for  your  efforts  in  my  behalf. 

However,  I  wish  to  state  that  tout 
coocis9ibD  Ls  absolutely  unfair,  and  we  will  not,  as  dealers, 
pay  $3.00  each  fcr  an  issue  of  100,000  coins,  when  most  of  the 
coins  have  been  sold  at  $2.50  each.  The  dealers  would  take 
several  hundred  coins  each  if  the  commission  were  fair  in  the' 
matter.  You  tell  me  that  the  commission  states  that  12. OC  is 
the  necessary  charge  because  of  the  expense  in  handling  and  shipping 
then  to  outsiders.  Ihe  expense  is  not  nearly  what  It  was  to 
handle  the  coins  separately,  as  you  spent  24tf  postage  and  registration 
on  each  one,  besides  all  the  stationery  and  clerical  help. 

^jt  if  I  were  to  take  100  to  500  coins,  you  would  have  no  expense, 

and  would  quickly  sell  those,  as  we  would  pwy  the  express,  the 

only  way  that  large  number  should  be  sent.  You  would  have  no  expense 

at  all.  In  fact  we  should  have  them  aa  dealers  st  v2  per  coin  or 

less,  so  that  we  may  sell  them  at  £2 . 50  and  have  a  little  for 

handling.  That  would  be  a  little  more  fair.  You  had  a  lot  of 

expense  in  selling  the  coins  in  your  own  state  through  the  banks, 

because  you  had  carriage  charges  both  *ays  to  all  tlje  banks, 

as  well  as  forms  to  print,  etc.  that  you  would  not  need  with 

the  dealers.  &'e  find  the  opinions  of  your  commission  as 

without  truth  or  gcod  business  sense,  and  will  not  take  any 

coins  at  $2.  we  are  able  to  buyall  we  need  now  st  c2.5C 

each  from  several  Iowa  bank9,  ani  other  sources.  The  cclrs 

are  also  being  already  wholesaled  in  rolls,  at  reasonable  prices. 

As  I  before  stated  to  you,  100,000  i«  a  very  large  issue,  ard 
they  have  never  before  been  issued  st  so  big  a  price,  when  the 
issue  was  so  large,  and  we  have  had  115  different  commemorative 
half-dollars  to  far.  I  spent  •  few  da^s  lrv-Iowa ,  an^  I  find  that 

various  bankers  have  returned  to  your  commi^eton  large  numters  of 
unsold  coins.  Your  ccmm’sslon  must  play  fdir,  if  they  wish 
the  d -tiers  to  take  up  the  remaining  s . 

Ver*  t 


Figure  3 


'«Ibid. 


'9Ibid. 
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Figure  4 


The  last  point  is  important:  To  the  Committee  and  its  facilitators,  those  critics  failed  to 
understand  nor  accept  the  goal  of  the  distribution  and  sales,  the  “Iowa  Plan.”  In  fact,  the  Iowa 
Centennial  Memorial  Fund  became  and  is  today  the  active  Iowa  Centennial  Memorial  Foundation. 

In  a  reply  letter  to  a  Larry  Knight,  a  coin  and  stamp  dealer  from  Pittsburgh,  California,  who  also 
complained,  Mrs.  McElroy  again  stressed  the  “Iowa  Plan”  with  a  candid  observation  in  line  with  the 
Committee’s  objective— maximum  sales  to  Iowans— but  with  a  different  twist: 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  we  have  disposed  of  90,000  of  these  coins 
in  Iowa  to  Iowans.  This  is  an  unusual  record  and  we  might  add,  these  coins  have  been 
bought  not  by  collectors  but  by  Iowans  as  a  memento  of  our  centennial  year.  The 
majority  of  them  will  never  be  collector’s  items  as  most  of  them  are  being  carried  today 
as  pocket  pieces.  This  will  be  reflected  in  the  future  price  of  the  coin  as  the  actual 
number  going  to  collectors  and  dealers  is  very  small.20 


^’Edith  Wasson  McElroy,  letter  of  February  5,  1947,  to  Larry  Knight.  Who  was  Larry  Knight?  Any  clues? 
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Note  her  closing  sentence.  Today,  five  decades  later,  Iowa  halt  dollars  in  all  high  grades  remain 
plentiful.  Did  only  the  5,000  allocated  initially  tor  outside-state  sales  beget  all  these  choice  halves’ 
Interesting.  It  should  be  clarified  that  Larry  Knight  exchanged  two  letters  with  Mrs.  McElroy,  and  one 
was  three  pages,  single  spaced,  typed  in  length!  His  fundamental  theme,  often  echoed  by  other  coin 
dealers,  was  “all  collectors  in  general  will  feel  $3.00  is  too  much  to  pay....”  He  goes  on  to  educate  Mrs. 
McElroy,  “one  funny  little  angle  on  the  collectors  of  these  coins  is  the  fact  that  the  coins  are  placed  in 
Coin  Albums  [his  capitalization]  of  heavy  card  board  with  holes  made  in  them  to  fit  the  coin  exactly 
However  only  one  side  of  the  coins  shows.”  Thus  “a  coin  collector  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  securing 
two  coins  at  least. ..to  properly  show  both  sides  of  his  coin  at  the  same  time.”21 

Another  exchange,  almost  if  not  equal  to  the  Lawrence  brothers’  in  scope,  was  between  M.  H 
(Milford  Henry)  Bolender  of  Freeport,  Illinois,  and  Edith  McElroy.  Over  two  months,  January  and 
February  1947,  they  each  transmitted  several  letters.  Originals  and  carbon  tissue  copies  were  placed  in 
two  different  folders  and  were  not  filed  in  chronological  order,  but  these  still  illustrate  “the  way  they 
gripe"  as  well  as  occupied  much  of  Mrs.  McElroy’s  time.22  Although  Mr.  Bolender  kept  Mrs.  McElroy 
engaged  typing,  in  the  end  he  declined:  “I  am  not  interested  in  any  more  Iowa  half-dollars.”23  Mr. 
Bolender,  like  other  critical  coin  dealers,  sought  some  special  considerations. 

Mrs.  McElroy  answered  that  latter  appeal  in  her  January  24,  1947,  letter  with  this  statement: 
“We  are  not  doing  this  however  in  any  attempt  to  be  unfair  to  dealers  as  you  imply.  We  are  doing  it  in 
order  to  be  fair  to  the  individuals  who  purchased  these”  half  dollars.24  Mr.  Bolender,  resolute  as  the 
Lawrence  brothers,  typed  letter  for  letter.  Figures  3  and  4  reproduce  his  January  16.  1947,  and 
February  14,  1947,  letters,  respectively.  Attention  is  directed  to  his  February  14th  letter,  which  was  his 
rebuttal  to  the  Open  Letter  to  coin  dealers.25 

Well,  the  aim  of  this  present  article  was  not  just  to  examine  some  of  the  critical  commentary 
expressed  by  various,  most  now  long  gone,  coin  dealers  but  to  show  that  the  Lawrence  brothers  w'ere  not 
alone.  Now  that  this  has  been  validated,  the  subsequent  article  will  resume  the  saga  of  those  twin 
brothers,  whose  initial  inquiry  was  in  September  1946  with  remittance  ordering  yet-to-be-minted  Iowa 
half  dollars  at  $1.00  each!  Stay  tuned. 


2lLarry  Knight,  letter  of  December  15,  1946,  to  Mrs.  Robert  Pike.  Mrs.  Pike  was  a  member  of  the  Iowa 
Centennial  Committee,  and  her  name  headed  the  list  of  Committee  members  on  its  letterhead. 

22In  the  days  of  manual  typewriters  and  carbon  copies,  Mrs.  McElroy,  always  professional  and  devoted, 
fastidiously  replied  to  each  and  every  letter,  without  resorting  to  a  standard  form  reply!  Each  was  personally  written 
and  typed  by  her. 

■^M.  H.  Bolender,  letter  of  February  14,1947,  to  Edith  Wasson  McElroy.  His  letterhead  listed  himself  as  a 
“Numismatist”  with  membership  in  the  ANA  and  others.  Mr.  Bolender  later  wrote  the  authoritative  book,  The 
United  States  Early  Silver  Dollars  1794-1803,  in  1950. 

24Edith  Wasson  McElroy,  letter  of  January  24,  1947,  to  M.  H.  Bolender. 

23 And  to  each  Mrs.  McElroy  rebutted.  Mrs.  McElroy’s  correspondence  to  coin  dealers  and  coin  hobbyists  was 
in  tone  always  pleasant  and  correct  but  firm  and  uncompromising. 
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*  *  * 


(Editor’s  Note:  Parts  Sixteen  and  Seventeen  of  the  1946  Iowa  Statehood  Centennial 
Commemorative  Half  Dollar  by  Michael  S.  Turrini  were  in  the  Winter  /Spring  -  1995  edition  of  The 
Commemorative  Trail.  Part  Eighteen  of  the  series  was  not  included  in  the  Summer  -  1995  issue  of  our 
journal  because  of  space  limitations.  Furthermore,  Part  Nineteen  was  so  closely  related  to  its  predecessor 
that  running  the  two  installments  together  seemed  only  logical.  Because  this  is  a  double  issue,  I  have 
been  able  to  include  Part  Nineteen,  which  now  follows,  as  well  as  Part  Eighteen.  1  believe  this  concludes 
all  information  on  the  Lawrence  Brothers.  However,  with  Michael  S.  Turrini ’s  continuing  to  do 
exhaustive  research  on  this  commemorative,  please  do  not  hold  me  to  that  statement!) 
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1946  IOWA  STATEHOOD  CENTENNIAL 
COMMEMORATIVE  HALF  DOLLAR:  Part  Nineteen 


The  Lawrence  Brothers:  Colossal  Conceit 


by  Michael  S.  Turnni  (LM-031,  CA) 


Dedication:  This  nineteenth  article,  in  esteem  and  deference,  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bleau, 
professional  engineer,  who  recently  relocated  from  California  to  the  state  of  Washington.  “Joe”  Bleau 
(pronounced  “ blow  ”)  has  been  a  kind  and  considerate  friend  to  this  writer,  tolerating  his  eccentricities 
and  irritations. 


Prolonging  this  miniseries  on  the  Lawrence  Brothers  would  be  most  appropriate,  for  those  now 
deceased  twin  brothers— Ray  L.  (1904-1968)  and  Roy  C.  (1904-1983)  assuredly  had  an  overlooked 
influence  and  impact  upon  the  emerging  coin  hobby  of  the  1940s  and  1950s.  Their  tabloids — 77?^ 
Philatelic  Press  and  The  Coin  Collector— and  their  merchandising  of  coins  were  precursors  of  the  decades 
to  follow.  However,  notwithstanding  that,  Q.  David  Bowers,  respected  numismatic  dealer  plus  scholar, 
referred  to  them  as  “spaceshots”  and  noted  that  “they  engaged  in  many  mail  order  activities  which  today 
would  be  called  downright  illegal.”1  This  entire  series,  regretfully,  is  not  the  suitable  venue  for  a  full 
biographical  study  and  scholarly  review  of  Ray  L.  and  Roy  C.  Lawrence,  both  of  Anamosa,  Iowa. 

Thus,  this  present  article  is  intended  to  append  the  immediate  prior  articles  in  this  miniseries  on 
the  Lawrence  Brothers  with  additional  facts  and  to  conclude  the  brothers  as  to  their  involvement,  as  has 
been  read  in  this  series,  which  was  negative,  irritating,  and  disruptive,  with  the  saga  of  the  1946  Iowa 
Statehood  Centennial  Commemorative  half  dollar. 


^  L 


Lawrence  Brothers, 

(Postage  Stamp  Dealers) 
ANAMOSA,  IOWA 


Figure  1 


'Q.  David  Bowers’  letter  to  this  author,  August  24,  1993. 
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l  or  us  as  coin  hobbyists  and  tor  the  earlier  decades  of  their  five  decades  as  dealers,  it  is  easy  to 
overlook  that  the  Lawrence  Brothers  began  as  stamp  dealers;  and  during  the  1920s  and  1930s  and  until 
the  end  ot  the  Second  World  War,  stamps  were  their  sole  business.2  Larry  Adams  of  Boone,  Iowa, 
located  the  cover  depicted  in  figure  1.  As  can  be  seen,  the  brothers  were  so  well-known,  or  Anamosa 
so  small,  that  the  address  was  simply  “Lawrence  Brothers,  Anamosa,  Iowa.”  To  those  interested  in 
philately,  the  tirst-class  mail  rate  w'as  2C,  and  the  stamp  was  a  1925  Scotts  #618  carmine  Lexington- 
Concord  Sesquicentennial  commemorative  issue. 

The  Lawrence  Brothers  did  attend  stamp  shows,  and  Figure  2  shows  them  posed  at  a  show  in 


Figure  2 


New  York  City  sometime  during  the  1940s.  This  photograph  (Editor’s  Note:  Sorry,  but  the  original 
photograph  was  not  clear.)  was  published  in  their  May  5,  1947,  issue  of  The  Philatelic  Press.  The 
incongruity  of  this  photograph  is  that  the  frugal  and  unscrupulous  twins  would  reuse  it  and  subtitle  the 
caption  as  to  whatever  date  and  site  they  desired.  In  fact,  in  the  column  directly  above  this  photograph 
in  the  May  7,  1947,  issue  was  a  short  notation  reporting  “the  Lawrence  Bros,  will  be  at  the  Cornish 
Arms  Hotel  for  the  big  precancel  show  and  bourse  held  in  that  hotel.”3  How  could  they  be  photographed 
at  a  show  before  it  happened?  Only  these  twins  could  devise  a  means. 

Regressing,  even  a  cursory  reading  of  this  particular  issue  will  clearly  show  that  by  1947  the 
brothers  were  in  transition  to  coins  along  with  stamp  sales  and  solicitations.4  It  was  also  heeded  in  this 


:Readers  are  welcome  to  reread  past  articles  form  The  Commemorative  Trail,  Winter/Spring  -  1995. 

1 The  Philatelic  Press,  May  5,  1947. 

4Sixteenth  article,  The  Commemorative  Trail,  Winter/Spring  -  1995. 
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issue  that  the  brothers  will  be  bringing  a  tew  of  the  rare  Iowa  Centennial  50-cent  coins  with  them  to 
the  Cornish  Arms  Hotel.  Published  mail  order  price  was  $3.25  each 

In  the  seventeenth  ai tide  (Die  Commemorative  Trail ,  Winter/Spring  -  1995).  the  Lawrence 
Bi others  correspondence  with  the  State  Treasurer  and  the  Iowa  Centennial  Committee,  in  all  its 
belligerence  and  annoyance,  was  condensed;'  however,  thanks  to  increased  research  in  July  1993.  done 
after  the  seventeenth  article  had  been  submitted,  there  was  discovered  much  earlier  provocative 
correspondence. 

Their  earliest  correspondence  was  dated  August  1946,  maybe  days  after  President  Harry  Truman 
signed  Public  Law  612,  the  legislation  authorizing  this  commemorative  half  dollar.  Their  initial  letter 
has  not  been  located  or  has  been  long  lost;  yet  in  the  archives  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa.  Des 
Moines,5 6  and  stapled  together,  was  the  brothers’  incipient  letter  to  the  Iowa  Centennial  Committee. 


Their  letter  was  answered  on  September  7,  1946,  by  ever-loyal  and  devoted  Edith  Wasson 
McElroy  (1887-1975),  who  served  as  the  energetic  executive  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Centennial  Committee. 
She  stated  that  “your  name  is  being  placed  in  the  file”  and  that  “we  are  returning  your  check  for 
$21.00.”7  As  was  typical,  the  brothers  had  attempted  to  get  a  discount  price! 

In  what  would  be  the  start  of  a  long,  aggravating,  and  obnoxious  exchange,  the  brothers  wrote 
again  using  a  postal  card  on  November  1 1,  1946,  candidly  stating,  “We  may  appear  a  bit  impatient,  but 
our  business  is  selling  stamps  and  coins.”8  Needless  to  say,  Mrs.  McElroy  graciously  and  stoically 
replied  on  November  16th  that  “We  have  no  further  information  regarding  the  Iowa  Centennial  Memorial 
Fifty-Cent  piece.”9 

This  author  believes  that  Mrs.  McElroy,  ever  diligent  and  possibly  aware  that  the  Lawrence 
Brothers  would  not  cease,  stopped  all  the  aforementioned  correspondence,  originals  and  copies,  stapled 
them  together,  and  filed  same  for  further  action.  As  has  been  described  in  earlier  articles,  “action"  it 
would  be.10 

Getting  back  to  the  twins,  this  author  sought  to  learn  about  their  possible  organized  hobby 
memberships  and  activities.  In  checking  the  American  Philatelic  Society  (APS),  State  College, 


5The  seventeenth  article  stated  the  brothers  dropped  stamps  and  changed  to  coins  exclusively  immediately  post¬ 
war.  This  has  been  discovered  to  have  been  an  erroneous  assumption. 

6As  discussed  in  the  eighteenth  article,  letters  are  cited  as  “Governors  Office,  Centennial  Commission,  Gov. 
Blue,  Boxes  1304  &  1305.”  These  boxes  are  more  extensive  than  cited  in  Evan’s  records  at  Univ.  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

7Edith  Wasson  McElroy,  letter  of  Sept.  7,  1946. 

8Lawrence  Bros,  postcard,  Nov.  11,  1946. 

9Edith  Wasson  McElroy,  letter  Nov.  16,  1946. 

l0Reflective  of  Mrs.  McElroy’s  attention  to  detail  and  devotion  to  the  Committee  s  objective. 
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and  the  American  Numismatic  Association  (ANA),  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  the 
onl\  recorded  membership  was  for  Ray  L.  Lawrence  as  Member  04684  of  the  ANA.  He  joined  on 
March  1,  1935,  and  listed  his  occupation  as  a  dealer  of  coins  and  stamps.  What  is  salient  is  that  he 
remained  a  member  for  but  one  year!  Nothing  was  listed  for  his  brother,  Roy  C.  In  researching  via  the 
Ameikan  I  h ilatel ic  Research  Library  (APRL)  of  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  an  article  by  well-known 
philatelic  scholar  and  author,  Herman  “Pat”  Herst,  Jr.,  in  Volume  XLI,  Number  1  (1992),  of  Philatelic 

'  <  niture  Review  provides  maybe  the  only  detailed,  if  short,  published  biography  of  these  brothers 
written  by  one  who  actually  knew  them. 


Mi.  Herst  began  by  stating  quite  bluntly  that  “colossal  conceit  was  one  of  the  twins’  attributes. 
They  were  completely  convinced  that  in  whatever  hobby  activity  they  engaged,  no  one  had  ever  exceeded 
them  in  success  and  ability.”12  Strong  words,  but  correct. 

Being  an  established  philatelic  writer,  Mr.  Herst’s  exemplary  endeavor  emphasizes  the  brothers’ 
stamp  business,  particularly  their  dealing  in  precancels,  which  an  old,  unsubstantiated  but  professed,  true 
rumor  is  that  one  brother  served  time  in  a  tederal  prison  for  counterfeiting  precancels. 

The  brothers’  verbose  pronouncements  and  their  clamorous  claim  of  superiority  over  others  in 
precancels  ignited  one  of  their  contemporary  philatelic  competitors  to  actively  seek  the  twins’  expulsion 
from  the  Rotary  Club,  calling  them  the  “Louse  Brothers”  for  their  practices  and  pronouncements.13 

Continuing,  the  brothers,  who  would  when  together  always  act  and  speak  in  tandem,  were  quite 
incisive,  that  one  brother,  Roy  C.,  worked  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service;  and  Q.  David  Bowers 

reminisced  that  such  rejoinder,  often  repeated,  would  instill  doubt  and  fear  in  those  dealing  with  these 
brothers. 

Their  frugality  was  legendary.  In  a  trip  in  1940  to  California,  in  anticipation  of  relocation  to  the 
Golden  State,  and  later  for  several  years  to  Arizona  for  the  winters,  “they  would  drive  out,  stopping 
along  the  way  to  visit  customers  and  accepting  hospitality  as  though  it  were  merited.”14  In  fact,  the 
brothers  claimed  in  their  travels  that  they  would  alw'ays  find  customers  who  are  happy  to  put  us  up 
overnight.”15 


Being  conceited,  convinced  of  their  preeminence,  the  brothers  relished  conversing  about  their 
competitors,  always  championing  their  superiority.  Several  contemporaries  remembered  in  these 
conversations  that  the  brothers,  when  together,  spoke  and  followed  each  other’s  conversation  and  thought 


"American  Philatelic  Library  is  affiliated  with  American  Philatelic  Society.  Author  acknowledges  and  herein 
expresses  deep  gratitude  for  the  library's  assistance. 

'-Herman  “Pat"  Herst,  Jr.,  “Remembering  an  Eccentric  Pair  from  Anamosa,  Iowa,”  Philatelic  Literature 
Review ,  Vol.  XLI,  No.  1,  pp.  27-33. 

'-7 hid.,  p.  29. 

ulbid.,  p.  30. 

' 5  Ibid. 
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without  break  nor  pause. 


If  one  word  best  characterizes  the  twins,  Mr.  Herst  wrote,  it  was  "eccentric."  For  example,  he 
noted,  one  hobbyist  went  to  the  brothers  to  purchase  twenty-dollar  double  eagles  at  their  home  and  was 
shocked  to  be  handed  a  full  tray  taken  from  the  refrigerator! 

Mr.  Herst  also  learned  that  Roy  became  interested,  at  some  point  in  time,  in  the  stock  market  and 
was  equally  rigorous  about  his  speculations  in  securities,  even  prophesying  in  their  periodicals! 

Roy  was  quite  frank  in  his  remembrance  to  Mr.  Herst:  “The  profits  from  stamps  are  in  pennies, 
but  in  coins  it  can  be  big  dollars.”16 

With  all  their  miserliness  and  with  all  their  pretensions  of  huge  fortunes  in  stocks— Roy  once 
stated  that  he  had  “made  so  much  money  on  those  stocks  that  I  would  need  a  forklift  to  pick  it 
up”17— whatever  happened  to  the  childless  twins’  wealth? 

The  sixteenth  article  (The  Commemorative  Trail,  Winter/Spring  -  1995)  summarizes  the  demise 
of  the  twins  and  their  generous  bequest  to  their  hometown  of  Anamosa,  Iowa,  but  there  was  more.  The 
last  surviving  twin,  Roy,  left  an  estate  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars. 

Among  his  bequests  were  establishment  of  accounts  for  Roy’s  two  cats,  Chan  and  Fuzzy-Wuzzy, 
at  $500;  $1,000  to  provide  his  grave  with  fresh  flowers  for  twenty  years;  $25,000  to  each  of  four 
relatives  of  his  wife,  Marion;  and  to  Anamosa  High  School  an  endowment  for  an  annual  stamp  and  coin 
contest. 


As  reported  in  the  sixteenth  article,  the  largest  chunk  of  his  estate  went  to  the  construction  of  a 
community  center;  and  to  prevent  any  error  as  to  the  center’s  benefactor,  his  will  specified  it  was  to  be 
named  the  Ray,  Roy,  and  Marion  Community  Center  and  was  to  be  designated  so  in  one-foot-high 
letters.18 


This  author  is  very  sure  that  much,  much  more  could  be  written  about  the  twin  entrepreneurs. 
Herst’s  endeavor  recognizes,  long  overdue,  the  twins’  impact  on  both  hobbies,  stamps  and  coins,  much 
of  it  not  so  kindly  accepted  nor  remembered. 

The  author’s  objective  has  been  biographical  as  much  as  it  has  been  to  chart  the  brothers’ 
involvement,  and  its  irritations,  with  the  1946  Iowa  Centennial  Commemorative  half  dollar.  Remember, 
Mr.  Herst  noted  the  brother’s  conceit,  and  readers  of  the  early  articles  of  this  series  will  recall  the 
brothers’  affirmation  to  have  “handled  hundreds  of  Iowa  Half  Dollars,”  while  still  shuffling  heated  letters 
with  the  State  Treasurer,  Iowa  Centennial  Committee,  or  anyone  to  procure  the  half  dollars  as  cheaply 


16 Ibid.,  p.  29. 
17 Ibid. ,  p.  31. 
'*Ibid. ,  p.  32. 
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as  possible. N 

Both  Roy  and  Ray  are  long  gone,  and  only  a  few  may  now  remember  them,  with  those 
remembrances  less  than  desirable.  However,  this  author  is  confident  their  presence  in  the  hobby  through 
five  decades  radiated  color  and  contention. 

\\  ho  would  ever  place  an  order  demanding  their  own  conditions  and  threatening  the  consequence 
ot  voting  for  a  deceased  President?""  Only  those  twins  from  Anamosa— “Native  lowans  and  Lifelong 
Republicans,"  Ray  L.  and  Roy  C.  Lawrence. 
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REMINDER 


Please  remember  to  submit  your  articles  on  disk  if  possible. 
As  I  work  with  an  IBM-compatible  computer  and  WordPerfect  5.1, 
perhaps  you  can  use  that  program  as  well.  If  not,  any  other  will  be 
totally  acceptable  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  read  the  disk. 

But  don’t  let  these  conditions  stop  you  from  writing  an  article. 
I  am  also  more  than  willing  to  work  from  a  hard  copy,  i.e.,  the 
printed  page.  Please  Note:  I  desperately  need  features  for  the  Spring 
1995  issue  of  The  Commemorative  Traill 

Now  all  you  need  are  time,  energy,  and  a  desire  to  see  your 
by-line  appear  in  our  journal! 


*  *  * 

THIS  &  THAT 

COMMEMORATIVE  MYSTERY:  Speaking  of  commemoratives,  the  identity  of  the  person 
who  designed  the  1920  Maine  Centennial  half  dollar  is  unknown.  (However,  Anthony  de  Francisci 
prepared  the  models  from  the  designs).  Courtesy  of  The  Coin  Collector ,  November  20,  1995,  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.) 


^Readers  are  referred  to  earlier  articles  in  series. 
•^Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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FORMAN’S  FONI)  RECOLLUXTIONS 


by  Harry  J.  Forman  (R-l  149,  FA) 


The  questions  I  uni  most  often  asked  by  non-collectors  are  the  following!  "When  did  you  tirst 
become  interested  in  coins?”  and  “What  is  the  most  valuable  coin  you  ever  found  in  change?”  (No  one 
ever  asks,  “What  is  the  most  valuable  coin  you  ever  spent?”)  Let’s  take  the  questions  one  at  a  time. 

I  recall  buying  coins  as  early  as  1932,  when  I  was  ten  years  old,  from  the  late  Jimmy  Iannerelli. 
a  well-known  dealer  in  the  30s  and  40s  who  had  a  store  at  10th  and  Sansom  Street  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1948  a  street  car  conductor  named  Mr.  Blum  handed  me  seven  unusual  half  dollars  and  asked 
me  $5  for  the  lot.  A  couple  were  bust  halves,  about  three  were  Columbian  halves,  and  one  piece  was 
very  unusual.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  never  seen  it,  although  it  was  listed  in  coin  books  including  the 
new  Whitman  book,  which  came  out  the  year  before.  It  was  a  Missouri  2*4  half  dollar  in  nice  condition. 
I  think  it  graded  about  XF.  I  hurried  downtown  to  the  shop  of  the  new  dealer  in  town,  David  M. 
Bullowa.  I  displayed  the  entire  group,  and  he  offered  me  $15  for  the  Missouri  piece.  “I'll  think  about 
it,”  I  answered  and  put  this  valuable  coin  in  my  shirt  pocket.  Remember,  this  was  1948,  and  $30  was 
a  fair  price  and  almost  a  week’s  wages  at  the  time. 

I  hailed  a  cab  to  take  me  the  mile  I  had  to  go  to  get  to  my  place  of  work.  The  meter  read  35C. 
Not  thinking,  I  gave  the  cab  driver  50C.  Yes,  you  guessed  it— the  Missouri  half  dollar!  So  somewhere 
there  is  a  cab  driver  who  has  a  coin  now  worth  over  $150,  and  I  still  have  the  other  six  coins.  We  all 
make  mistakes.  That’s  not  the  only  one  or  the  most  costly  I  ever  made,  but  it's  one  I’ll  never  forget. 


*  *  * 


On  the  following  pages  are  old  commemorative  price  lists  sent  by  Harr y  Forman.  The  first, 
issued  by  Harry ;  himself,  was  sent  out  to  prospective  customers  in  March  1968.  The  listing  from  R.  Green 
was  probably  mailed  ten  years  earlier,  as  April  1947  is  mentioned. 

As  Harry >  said  in  his  transmittal  letter,  today  we  can  all  drool  over  the  prices  indicated ! 

For  those  Society  members  who  enjoy  tracking  the  price  histories  of  commemoratives,  such  price 
lists  are  essential  as  research  materials.  They  also  indicate  those  issues  dealers  considered  more  valuable 
and  those  they  wished  to  purchase.  For  example,  Harry’  considered  a  Gem  B.  U.  Isabella  quarter  at 
$72.50  as  a  “Buy’  of  the  Month.  ”  At  the  time  he  priced  the  Lincoln  only  50C  more  than  the  Iowa!  Ten 
years  before,  R.  Green  was  willing  to  trade  one  Alabama  2X2  for  two  of  the  plain  variety’.  He  priced  the 
2X2  at  twice  the  cost  of  a  plain.  The  Missouri  2*4  was  $5  more  than  the  plain  variety’,  a  considerable 
amount  in  those  days.  It  is  fascinating  to  realize  that  today  the  Alabama  plain  is  valued  more  than  the 
2X2,  and  both  varieties  of  the  Missouri  half  are  selling  at  almost  the  same  price.  Times  change,  as  do 
our  perceptions  of  what  is  more  desirable ! 
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HARRY  J.  FOP MAM ,  Inc 

P.  0.  BCD'  5756 
PH  I LADELPH  LA ,  PA. 

19120 


MARCH  PRICE  LIST 
#112 

'phone  215  -  224  -  4412 


IRELAND 

^  •  Anunil  Set) 

Eight  differen 


pieces  in  green 
case  of  issue. 


3.U. 


$2.95 


ROLL  SET  of 
Lincoln  Memor¬ 
ial  Cents. 

1959  to  1967. 
(Exclucing  the 

1960  Sn  .  Dts  .  ) 
15  rolls 


ISRAEL 
Proof like 

1965  $ 

1966 

1967 


S.U.  $12.00 


AUSTR IA 

$5.00  SILVER 

1965  Vienna 

CERTIFICATE 

Univ.  Commem. 

1099 

Pf.  Set.  In 

(large  size) 

original  case 

Chief  Cnepapa 

as  issued. 

Average  - 

$7.50 

Circulated 

$19.50 

PROOF  SETS 


1950 

$130.00 

1951 

76.50 

1952 

45.00 

3953 

34.00 

1954 

19.00 

1955 

(flat) 

31.50 

1956 

13.50 

1957 

7.50 

1958 

14.50 

1959 

7.50 

1960 

Lg  Dt 

7.25 

1960 

Sra  Dt 

27.50 

1961 

6.00 

1962 

6.00 

1963 

6.00 

1964 

8.75 

1965 

S.H.S. 

5.00 

Ten  sets 

45.00 

1966 

S.M.S. 

6.00 

Ten  sets 

57.50 

..  - 

- - 

_ 

LIBERTY  HEAD 
NICKELS 
Good  -  Fine 
Roll  of  nixed  dates , 
includes  18C3  in 
fine . 

40  pcs.  $?>95 


CALIFORNIA 

TOKENS 

Set  of  6  pcs. 

In  custom  plastic 
holder. 

$2.50  per  set 
Ten  sets  - 
_ $20.00 

CYPRUS 


SILVER  DOLLARS 

B.U.  COMBI . 

B.U.  Singl 

es 

HALF  DOLLARS 

1878-P  8F 

$  8.00 

1878- P  7/8F 

11.00 

Albany 

$43.50 

1878 -CC 

7.50 

Antietam 

72.00 

1884-CC 

24.50 

Cleveland 

17.50 

1885-S 

7.00 

Connecticut 

37.50 

1885-CC 

47.50 

Delaware 

35.00 

1888-S 

35.00 

Elgin 

30.00 

1889- S 

31.00 

Gettysburg 

34.50 

1891-P 

7,00 

Huguenot 

19.50 

1891-CC 

18.00 

Illinois 

19.50 

1892- P 

11.50 

Iowa 

19.00 

1892-0 

9.00 

Lexington 

12.50 

1897-0 

15.00 

Long  Island 

14.00 

1899- P 

18.00 

Lynchburg 

31.00 

1903- P 

6.50 

Maryland 

30.00 

1903-0 

24.50 

Norfolk 

46.50 

1926- P 

8.50 

Roanoke 

20.00 

1927- P 

18.00 

Robinson 

19.50 

1926- P 

79.50 

Stone  Mt. 

7.50 

1928- S 

19.50 

Vermont 

30.00 

1935- P 

12.50 

Wisconsin 

24.00 

1935- S 

41.50 

York 

21.00 

-  CANADA  - 

1967  Centennial  Wild  Life  Mint  Set. 
Select  B.U.  Id,  5C,  IOC,  25C, 
50C,  $1.00.  The  six  pcs.  in 


Whitman  plastic  holder . $3.25 

Ten  sets  in  holders . 28.50 

Roll  set  of  above  -  6  rolls  .  52.50 


Brilliant  Uncir.  Canadian  Mint  Sets 
Year  Single  Set  Ten  Sets 

1963  $  4.75  $45.00 

1964  4.50  40.00 

1965  3.25  27.50 

1966  4.25  37.50 


CANADA 

1965.  Silver  Dollar  Variety  Set. 

Types  I,  II,  III,  IV.  B.U.  $  9.00 


1963  Proof  Set 
5  pcs.  in 
case  of  issue. 

$8.50 


ENGLAND 
100  pcs.  Mixed 
dates.  Unpicked 


REPUBLIC  OF  PHILIPPINES 
B.U.  Silver  Commemorative  Set 
1947  Mac  Arthur  Peso  and  Half  Peso 
The  pair. ..$5.00 
1961  Rizal  Peso  and  Half  Peso 

The  pair... $5. 00 
1963  Bonifacio  Peso  ...  $3.00 
1  1964  Mabini  Peso  ....  $3.00 


I  SILVER  DOT. JAR  YEAR  SET 


V.G.  -  Ex.F. 
Pennies  $3.75 
Half  Pennies  $2.50 


A  complete  year  set  of  Morgan  Dollars. 
1878  to  1921.  One  coin  of  each  year. 
All  B.U. ,  except  for  years  1893-P  Fine 
1894-0  V.F.,  1895-0  V.G. 

The  26  pcs.  in  album . $92.50 


X 


1 

SILVER  DOLLARS 


B.U.  ROLLS 

1878-P  7F 

$57.50 

1878-P  8F 

160.00 

1879- P 

39.50 

1879-S 

37.50 

1880-P 

42.50 

I880-S 

37.50 

1881-P 

49.50 

1881-S 

37.50 

1882- P 

39.50 

1837-P 

37.00 

1889-P 

38.50 

1896- P 

47.00 

1897- P 

62.50 

1898-P 

60.00 

1898-0 

42.50 

B.U.  SINGLES 

1939-D  5C 

$27.50 

1950-D  5C 

12.50 

1955-D  25C 

3.25 

1955-P50C 

.7 .25  

buys  of  the 

MONTH 

1893.  Isabella 
Commetn.  Quarter 
Dollar.  B.U. 

Gem.  $72.50 


Israel.  1959. 

Commem.  5  pound 
piece.  B.U. 

$6.75 

Straits  Settlement 
Dollars( reissue 

1919  Proof  $  7.50 

1920  Proof  7.50 

$20.00  gold  piece. 
1903- P.  Liberty 
Head.  Select  B.U. 
(Catalog  $125.00) 

Our  price  $53.50 


Liberty  Head 
Nickel . 

1883.  No  CENTS 
B.U.  Gen  $5.50 


NOTE.'  J 

When  your  coins 
are  for  sale, 
please  keep  us 
in  mind. 
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BRIGHT 


L  D. 


m  ^  +  U  1(1  C*  COMMEMORATIVE  SILVER  00 
l complete  satisfaction  car  returnable  In  3  days  for  full  ref u«l ) 

set  One.  Ccmnemoratlve  half  dollars  115  pieces  In  tvo  Raymond 

a^v®rtl8f1  1x1  Hobbies  Mag. April  1947  by  veil  known  coin 
dealer  for  $810.00.  a  bargain  postpaid  in  U.S.(Also  vanted) . $685.00 

5*2  Commemorative  half  dollars  4?  coins  in  Raymond  albumn.  one 

of  each  type.  The  ideal  vay  to  oollect  coins.  Bargain . $245.00 

Panama  Pacific  Set  Gold  and  Silver  coins  in  original  plush  lined  leather 
covered  case  as  issued  WITH  DESCRIPTIVE  CARD.  AllOnc.  indeed  Tchoice 
set-only  one  in  stock  (Also  vanted)  Postpaid  in  U.S . $1325.00 

Small  Canmemorative  Gold  Set  9  gold  dollars  2  quarter  eagles  all  Unc. 
choice  in  Raymond  page  or  plastic  holder.  The  Set . $270.00 

1§9§  Columbian. E.P. .85^. Unc. $1.10  1936  San  Diego 

1936  Oakland  Bay  Bridge 
1936  Wisconsin 
1936  York  Co. Maine 


1893  Columbian.E.F.  75^. Unc.  1.00 


fi 

n 

tt 


fi 

n 


1893  Isabella  Quarter... 

1900  Lafayette  Dollar... 

1915  Pan.Pac.Exp. 

I9I0  Lincoln 
1920  Maine 

1920  Pilgrim 

1921  Pilgrim 
1921  Alabama  plain 
1921  Ala. 2x2 
Will  trade  one  Ala  2x2  for  2 
1921  Missouri  Plain 

1921  Missouri  2x4 

1922  Grant  plain 

1922  Grant  star 

1923  Monroe 

1924  Hugenot  Walloon 

1925  Calif  .Dia.Jub. 

1923  Lexington  Concord 
1925  Stone  Mt. 

1925  Vancouver 

1926  Phil.Sesqui-Cent . 

1927  Vermont 
1929  Hawii  Sesqui 

S  ary  land - 

onnecticut 

1935  Hudson 
1935  Spanish  Trail 
1935  San  Diego 
1936  Albany 
1936  Bridgeport 
1936  Cincinnati  Set 
1936  Cin. Musical  cent. one 
1936  Cleveland (Great  lakes)" 
1936  Columbia  S  .C  •  Set 
1936  Delaware 
1936  Elgin  Ill. 

1936  Gettysburg 
1936  Long  Island 
1936  Lynchburg 
1936  Norfolk  Va. 

Rhode  Island  Set  P.D.S. 

1936  Ark.  Rob  ins  on 


Unc 

tt 


8.50 

12.50 

17.50 

4.85 

1.85 
5.75 


1937  AntletamQiuy  at  7-^n\  " 

1957  noanoke  Isiann  .  •• 

1938  Nev  Rochelle  " 

1935  Ark.  " 

1935  Ark.D.  " 


$2.25 

3.40 

2.50 

2.00 

m 

4.50 

2.15 

4.40 


tt 

v 

tt 

n 

n 

it 

tt 


7.50 

1935  Ark.S. 

w 

4.40 

15.00 

1936  Ark. Set  PJ5.S. 

ti 

5.25 

1  plain. 

1937  Ark. Set  PJ).S. 

n 

12.00 

27,50 

1938  Ark. Set  PJ).S. 

ti 

18.00 

32.50 

1939  Ark. Set  PJD.S. 
1934  Boone 

fi 

62.S0 

2.35 

n 

2.40 

63.50 

1935  Boone 

ti 

2.00 

2.40 

1935  Eoone  D  or  S  each 

.  ii 

3.75 

3.5° 

1935  Bocne  sm.1934 

« 

2.00 

4.85 

1935  Boone  sm.1934  D-S 

pair  Unc, 

65.00 

2.75 

1936  Boone 

Unc  • 

2.00 

1.15 

1936  Boone  D-S  pair 

n 

8.50 

14.75 

1937  Boone  P.$2.00  D-S 

pr.  " 

56.00 

2.50 

1938  Boone  set  P.D.S. 

it 

67.50 

5.85 

1926  Oregon  Trail 

.  w 

1.90 

30.00 

1926-S  Oregon  trade  for  26-P  " 

1.90 

7. §5 

1928  Oregon 

1933  Oregon  D.Mint 

1934  Oregon  D.Mint 

toe. 

4.00 

6.00 

14.75 

II 

3.65 

13.25 

1936-P. Oregon  Unc  .2.35 

3.  " 

6.60 

2.15 

1937  Oregon  D.Mint 

1938  Oregon  Set  P.D.S. 

fl 

1.90 

3.50  ' 

tt 

12.00 

2.40 

1939  Oregon  3et  P  J)  .3 . 
1934  Texas  Cent. 

tt 

32.00 

24.50 

tt 

2.35 

9.00 

1935  Tex^s  Set  PJD.S. 

tt 

5.50 

'  1.50 

1936  Texas  Set  P.D.S. 

it 

5.50 

it 

n 

tt 

it 


it 

« 


9.00 

2.90 

2.10 

4.00 

1.40 

3.50 

4.50 

6.85 

1.75 


1937 

1938 
1936 


Texas  Set  P  J).S.  "  7.00 

Texas  Set  P.D.S.  "  30.00 

I  ova  "  3.90 

1946  B.T. Washington  Set  P  J).S.  4.65 

Wanted  Com. Silver  single  rare  coins 
or  complete  sets.  Cash  immediately. 


Will  buy  1  to  100  of  the  following: 

Ala  .plain ;  Hugenot-Walloon ;  Spanish 
Tr ai 1 ; A lbany ; De la war e ; E lgin ; Ge t t y s ber g ; 
Long  Island;Iynchburg;Norfolk;Antietam. 

U.S.  COMMEMORATIVE  OOLD  COINS. 

(Complete  satisfaction  or  returnable  in  3  days  for  full  refund) 

1916  McKinley  $12.50 

1917  McKinley  17.00 

1922  Grant  plain  29, OQ 

1922  Grant  Star  23.00 

1926  Sesqui-Cent  $2.50  11.00 

1909  Hudson  4  Pulton  Gold  Tokens 
larger  than  gold  dollars  pair 

Unc.  45.00 


1903  Jefferson 

1903  McKinley 

1904  Levis  and  Clark 

1905  Levis  and  Clark 

1915  Pan.Pac.Exp. $1.00 
1915  "  "  "  2.50 


*13.50 

14.50 

.61.00 

54.00 

9.00 

55.00 


0& 


\ 


vlu 


R.  GREEN 
413  Blackhavk  St. 
Chicago  10,  Ill. 

(Tel.  Mohavk  5584) 
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For  this  edition  of  The  Commemorative  Trail ,  let’s  look  at  the  story  behind  the  Antietam  half 
dollar,  first  ot  all,  let’s  get  the  basics  out  of  the  way.  The  commemorative  was  authorized  and  issued 
in  1937  to  celebrate  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  battle.  50,028  were  minted,  but  due  to  a  lack  of  sales, 
32,000  were  returned  to  the  mint  for  melting,  leaving  a  net  total  of  18,028  pieces.  The  coin  was 
sometimes  called  the  “Lee-McClellan”  half,  referring  to  the  two  generals  depicted  on  the  obverse  of  the 
coin.  There  was  no  adverse  publicity  attached  to  this  coin,  but  since  it  was  issued  after  the  peak  of  the 
commemorative  speculation  fever,  many  people  were  turning  away  from  purchasing  commemorative 
coins.  Now  let’s  talk  about  Antietam. 


MONTHS  PRIOR  TO  THE  BATTLE 

Six  months  prior  to  the  Battle  of  Antietam,  the  Confederate  army  was  on  the  defensive 
everywhere.  The  North  was  so  confident  of  the  way  the  war  was  going,  it  had  closed  down  military 
recruiting  centers  in  its  big  cities.  The  Union  army  was  engaged  in  a  two-prong  attack  on  the  city  of 
Richmond,  one  front  moving  west  from  the  coast  and  another  moving  south  from  Maryland.  At  one 
point  parts  of  the  Union  army  did  reach  the  outskirts  of  Richmond. 

Robert  E.  Lee  was  given  command  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  June  of  1862,  when 
Union  forces  were  just  outside  Richmond.  The  city  was  in  grave  danger  of  being  conquered  by  a  Union 
army  that  greatly  outnumbered  its  Southern  opponent.  Lee  immediately  went  about  defeating  the  two 
separate  Union  armies  before  they  were  able  to  join  up  as  one  large,  formidable  opponent.  In  fact,  he 
effectively  beat  the  army  that  faced  him  and  its  relief  army  and  sent  them  retreating  to  defensive  positions 
on  the  outskirts  of  Washington.  Lee  became  the  hero  of  Richmond. 

By  September  1862  the  tables  had  turned,  and  the  Confederacy  was  experiencing  its  high-water 
mark  of  the  war.  Never  again  would  the  South  be  so  close  to  victory  and  have  the  initiative  in  every 
theater  of  the  war.  Lee’s  army  was  sitting  in  Northern  Virginia,  but  the  countryside  had  been  ravaged 
due  to  the  occupation  of  both  armies.  It  wouldn’t  be  able  to  support  Lee’s  army  if  it  were  to  wait  for 
the  next  Lfnion  attack,  so  Lee  decided  the  thing  to  do  would  be  to  invade  the  North.  The  South  had  never 
attempted  an  offensive  incursion  of  the  North  because,  when  it  seceded  from  the  United  States,  it  had 
hoped  to  be  left  alone  in  peace.  The  Confederacy  saw  itself  as  a  legitimate,  independent  country,  seeking 
a  prosperous  future  and  without  any  aggressive  intentions  for  invading  another  country. 

When  Lee  had  driven  the  Union  forces  back  to  Washington,  he  knew  he  couldn’t  capture  or 
besiege  the  city  because  he  was  badly  outnumbered  and  the  city  was  well  fortified.  (Not  to  take  any 
chances,  the  government  in  Washington  had  a  gunboat  docked  on  the  Potomac  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
whisking  away  President  Lincoln  and  his  family  should  Lee  threaten  to  attack  the  city.)  Instead,  Lee 
decided  his  objective  was  to  destroy  the  B.  &  O.  and  Pennsylvania  Railroads  and  thereby  isolate 
Washington  from  the  rest  of  the  North.  There  were  other  reasons  for  his  attack.  First,  there  was  a 
growing  movement  in  the  North  clamoring  for  peace;  these  people  believed  the  war  had  become  a  failure, 
and  the  South  wanted  to  see  this  movement  grow.  Second,  Maryland  supposedly  had  many  Southern 
sympathizers,  and  so  Lee  hoped  an  invasion  would  bring  that  state  into  the  Confederacy.  Finally,  the 
South  was  courting  foreign  recognition  from  European  nations.  If  the  Confederacy  could  be  recognized 
as  a  new,  independent  republic,  she  was  hoping  to  get  sorely  needed  foreign  aid,  and  perhaps  Europe 
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,vuUl  put  diplomatic  pressures  on  Washington  to  end  the  war.  Great  Britain  was  already  on  the  verge 
ot  lecogni/mg  the  Confederacy  hut  decided  to  wait  and  watch  Lee’s  invasion  of  the  North.  On 
September  bth  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  and  entered  into  Western  Maryland. 

1  he  C  mon's  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  in  a  state  of  disarray  after  its  retreat  from  Virginia,  and 
President  Lincoln  decided  the  best  man  to  rally  it  back  together  was  the  soldiers’  favorite,  General 
George  .McClellan.  In  the  past,  Lincoln  had  wavered  in  his  thoughts  of  McClellan’s  leadership  abilities, 
promoting  and  demoting  the  man  based  on  his  abilities  to  move  his  army  on  the  battlefield.  After  Union 
losses  at  Richmond,  Lincoln  removed  General  Pope  and  put  McClellan  in  charge  of  the  army.  McClellan 
was  a  brilliant  tactician  and  was  well  liked  by  his  men.  (Lee,  who  would  soon  oppose  McClellan  at 
Antktam,  was  one  ot  McClellan  s  teachers  at  West  Point.)  But  there  were  some  bad  traits  about  him. 
In  correspondence  to  his  wife,  one  can  immediately  see  McClellan’s  largely  inflated  ego.  He  felt  he  was 
the  only  one  who  would  be  able  to  save  the  country.  When  he  made  decisions  on  the  battlefield  or 
requested  more  men  and  material,  he  couldn’t  understand  why  Washington  didn’t  always  agree  with  him. 
He  was  meticulous  in  strategic  planning  before  battles  because  he  didn't  want  to  risk  losing,  even  though 
the  very  nature  of  fighting  a  war  involves  the  chance  of  losing.  He  had  a  tendency  to  overestimate  the 
size  ot  the  enemy  s  army,  often  causing  him  to  be  cautious  in  his  pursuits.  He  was  so  cautious  that  at 
one  point  an  exasperated  Lincoln  said  McClellan  had  a  “case  of  the  slows.” 


WEEKS  PRIOR  TO  THE  BATTLE 

When  Lee  moved  his  army  north,  he  wanted  to  maintain  a  supply  line  running  through  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  in  Western  Maryland.  To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  Federal  garrison 
located  at  Harper  s  Ferry.  The  garrison  housed  only  12,000  men,  but  it  was  enough  to  threaten  his 
supply  line  as  the  army  moved  north  towards  their  Pennsylvanian  destination.  He  divided  his  army  of 
40,000  men  into  four  parts.  Three  columns  were  to  move  in  on  Harper's  Ferry  from  three  different 
directions  while  the  fourth  part  ot  his  army  would  go  twenty  miles  further  north  to  Hagerstown, 
Maryland.  It  was  risky  for  Lee  to  divide  up  his  army  in  this  manner,  especially  with  McClellan’s  larger 
army  of  90,000  men  nearby  to  the  east.  But  Lee  believed  McClellan’s  slow  reaction  would  give  him  time 
to  take  the  Federal  garrison  and  then  regroup  his  army  before  continuing  on  north. 

Stonewall  Jackson  took  the  lead,  placing  his  three  divisions  of  20,000  soldiers  around  Harper’s 
Ferry.  As  Jackson  moved  his  troops  into  Maryland,  he  was  disappointed  to  find  only  a  handful  of  the 
local  citizenry  were  willing  to  join  up  with  the  Southern  army.  Apparently,  Maryland  wasn’t  so  much 
in  favor  of  secession  as  they  had  thought  it  to  be.  Perhaps  just  seeing  the  rough,  ragged  appearance  of 
the  Southern  soldier  was  too  much  of  a  contrast  to  the  well-fed  and  well-clothed  Union  soldier. 
Meanwhile,  Lee  and  Lieutenant  General  James  Longstreet  took  their  20,000  men  further  north  to 
Hagerstown,  Maryland.  D.  H.  Hill  s  troops  and  Jeb  Stuart's  cavalry  were  positioned  between  Lee’s  army 
and  McClellan  s  army,  protecting  Lee  s  army  as  it  moved  north.  Everything  was  going  as  Lee  had 
planned. 

Lee  had  outlined  his  plans  and  troop  placement  in  Special  Orders  #191,  written  on  September  9th. 
Copies  of  these  orders  were  distributed  to  his  generals  so  they  knew  what  the  plan  of  attack  would  be. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  on  September  13th  a  Union  soldier  recovered  a  copy  of  the  orders.  This  copy, 
found  at  an  abandoned  Confederate  campsite  near  Frederick,  Maryland,  was  wrapped  around  three  cigars 
and  addressed  to  General  D.  H.  Hill.  It’s  still  unknown  as  to  who  was  actually  responsible  for  losing 
this  copy  of  the  orders.  At  any  rate,  the  orders  were  promptly  turned  over  to  McClellan. 

McClellan  now  knew  Lee’s  army  was  divided  into  four  parts  and  what  its  objective  was.  He  also 
knew  he  was  closer  to  each  of  these  divided  parts  than  they  were  to  each  other.  If  he  moved  fast,  he 
could  easily  defeat  this  divided  army  before  it  was  able  to  regroup.  He  made  plans  to  move  and  place 
his  army  between  Lee  and  Jackson,  isolating  Lee  from  the  safety  of  Virginia.  But,  as  usual,  McClellan 
didn’t  move  fast  enough.  He  stayed  in  camp  for  the  rest  of  the  day  thinking  about  Lee’s  Special  Orders 
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#1()1  and  the  faulty  intelligence  reports  which  indicated  Lee’s  army  had  a  strength  of  120,000  men  three 
times  its  actual  size.  He  waited  until  the  following  morning  before  he  began  moving  his  army  towards 
Lee.  (Even  though  he  didn  t  move  until  that  next  morning,  many  say  that  was  probably  the  fastest 
McClellan  had  ever  moved.) 

Thanks  to  the  skill  of  Stuait  s  cavalry,  Lee  knew  that,  when  McCiellan  began  moving  his  large 
army,  he  had  somehow  learned  of  Lee  s  plans.  He  immediately  called  tor  his  army  to  come  together, 
knowing  the  only  way  he  could  face  McClellan  was  as  one  whole  army.  He  checked  his  maps  and  found 
Sharpsburg  to  be  a  central  location  to  regroup.  In  a  way,  this  decision  was  a  good  and  had  choice.  His 
left  flank,  right  flank,  and  rear  would  be  protected  by  the  bends  of  the  Potomac  River,  and  part  of  his 
front  line  would  be  protected  by  Antietam  Creek.  The  Union  army  would  have  to  come  directly  at  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Union  army  was  successful  in  coming  straight  at  him,  forcing  the  Southern 
army  to  retreat,  it  would  have  been  pure  chaos  to  ford  the  Potomac  quickly. 

Lee  began  moving  his  20.000  men  towards  Sharpsburg.  The  Confederate  and  Union  armies  were 
separated  by  two  low-lying  mountain  ridges— South  Mountain  and  Elk’s  Ridge.  There  were  only  two 
passes  through  these  mountains,  located  at  Turner’s  Gap  and  Crampton's  Gap.  Lee  left  token  forces 
behind  at  these  gaps  to  hold  up  the  Union  army  temporarily  as  he  bought  time  to  regroup  his  army  at 
Sharpsburg.  On  September  14th  Union  soldiers  met  up  with  these  small  Southern  forces,  and,  obviously, 
their  greater  number  overran  the  Southern  defenders.  But  the  Southerners  did  put  up  a  good  tight, 
delaying  McClellan’s  army  for  the  day  and  giving  Lee  another  day  to  move.  (Incidentally,  for  you  trivia 
buffs,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  who  would  later  be  our  nineteenth  President,  served  as  a  brevet  general  in 
the  23rd  Ohio  Volunteer  Regiment  and  was  wounded  in  action  at  South  Mountain.  Serving  under  him 
was  a  private  named  William  McKinley,  who  later  saw  action  at  Antietam  and  went  on  to  be  our  twenty- 
fifth  President.) 

Lee  reached  Sharpsburg  on  September  15th,  and  there  he  learned  of  Stonewall  Jackson’s  victory 
at  Harper’s  Ferry.  The  victory  took  in  1 1,000  Union  prisoners,  but,  best  of  all,  they  gained  some  sorely 
needed  supplies  of  clothing,  food,  and  armaments.  Jackson  immediately  began  moving  north  to  join  Lee. 
Meanwhile,  all  Lee  could  do  on  the  15th  was  to  arrange  his  meager  force  of  20,000  men,  await  the  rest 
of  his  army,  and  hope  that  McClellan  didn’t  show  up  any  time  soon.  As  it  turned  out,  McClellan  did 
show  up  later  that  day  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Antietam  Creek  with  his  90,000  men. 

If  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  on  the  15th  to  attack,  then  McClellan  should  have  begun  his  attack 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  allowing  his  90,000  men  to  crush  Lee’s  20,000  easily.  Instead,  he  spent 
September  16th  contemplating  strategies  and  placing  his  men  on  the  battlefield.  As  the  day  went  on  and 
McClellan  moved  his  divisions  on  the  battlefield,  Lee  was  able  to  watch  the  plan  unfold  and  determined 
McClellan  was  putting  a  greater  emphasis  of  the  battle  on  the  Union’s  right  Bank.  McClellan  had  decided 
the  best  plan  of  attack  would  be  to  hit  Lee’s  army  with  his  right,  then  the  left;  and  then,  hopefully,  the 
center  line  would  have  been  sufficiently  weakened  to  send  troops  up  through  the  middle.  This  plan  threw 
away  the  Union’s  numerical  superiority,  but  one  must  keep  in  mind  McClellan  thought  he  was 
outnumbered  120,000  to  90,000.  Meanwhile,  as  Lee  waited  and  watched  McClellan,  more  Confederate 
divisions  arrived  on  the  16th  and  the  early  morning  of  the  17th,  doubling  the  size  of  Lee’s  army. 

THE  DAY  OF  THE  BATTLE 

The  first  Union  attack  was  at  dawn  on  September  17th,  led  by  Major  General  Joseph  “Fighting 
Joe”  Hooker.  His  First  Corps  division  marched  down  Hagerstown  Turnpike,  sending  Stonewall  Jackson’s 
troops  back  through  the  West  Woods  and  towards  Dunker  Church.  But  the  Confederate’s  Texas  Brigade 
under  Major  General  John  B.  Hood  furiously  counterattacked,  along  with  help  from  Brigadier  General 
Jubal  A.  Early’s  troops.  For  an  hour  the  battle  was  attack  and  counterattack  by  both  sides  through  the 
area  called  Miller’s  Cornfield. 

At  approximately  seven-thirty,  when  the  Southerners  thought  they  had  managed  to  repel  the  first 
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I  nion  attack.  General  Mansfield  brought  on  his  Twelfth  Corps  through  the  East  Woods  and  recaptured 
the  cornfield  Some  of  the  heaviest  fighting  of  the  Civil  War  took  place  here  as  the  Twelfth  Corps  slowly 
moved  towards  Dunker  Church.  In  one  raging  storm  of  lead  and  thunder,  the  Union  army  lost  nearly 
2.a00  men  in  twenty  minutes.  Both  Union  commanders  were  hit.  Hooker  being  shot  in  the  foot  and 
Mansfield  killed  almost  immediately.  Mansfield’s  men  pushed  on,  and  by  nine  o’clock  they  had  captured 
Dunker  Church. 

Both  sides  now  paused  to  view  the  carnage  that  lay  before  their  eyes.  The  Confederates  had  just 
barely  managed  to  hold  their  position  against  a  strong  but  uncoordinated  Union  attack.  The  Union’s 
problem  was  that,  even  though  McClellan  had  spent  all  of  the  previous  day  planning  the  battle,  his  orders 
ot  attack  were  vague  and  untimely,  leaving  it  up  to  his  generals  to  place  the  troops.  They  had  no  time 
to  check  the  terrain  and  decide  where  was  the  best  place  to  send  their  men. 

Just  how  bad  was  the  damage  inflicted  here?  General  Hooker  later  noted  the  volley  of  bullets 
was  so  intense  in  the  cornfield  that  “every  stalk... was  cut  closely  as  could  have  been  done  with  a  knife.” 
The  once  full  division  of  the  Wisconsin  2nd  later  counted  only  nineteen  men  available  for  duty.  On  the 
Confederate  side,  when  Hood  was  asked  where  his  troops  were  resting,  he  said  his  men  were  there  in 
front  of  him  “dead  on  the  field.” 

The  second  battle  of  the  day,  which  started  almost  immediately  after  the  first,  was  purely 
accidental.  Union  Major  General  Edwin  V.  Sumner’s  Second  Corps  had  been  held  back  too  long  before 
it  was  sent  in  to  help  tight  at  Dunker  Church.  Of  his  three  divisions  sent,  one  made  a  wrong  turn  and 
moved  towards  the  Confederate’s  center.  Here  Sumner’s  men  hit  hard  at  the  line,  slowly  moving  across 
the  fields.  Southern  troops  under  General  D.  H.  Hill  were  posted  in  a  rutted  country  lane,  a  road  which 
had  been  sunken  from  years  of  use  by  wagons  traveling  to  and  from  a  nearby  gristmill.  After  numerous 
tries  Sumner’s  men  finally  managed  to  get  into  the  lane  and  began  a  deadly  enfilading  fire  up  and  down 
the  Confederate  line.  Whereas  the  fight  at  Dunker  Church  was  fierce,  it  turned  out  to  be  even  more 
dreadful  here,  as  both  sides  suffered  heavy  casualties.  By  the  time  Sumner’s  men  had  control  of  the 
country  road,  it  was  so  full  of  dead  bodies  it  was  soon  renamed  “Bloody  Lane.”  When  the  fighting  had 
paused  at  Dunker  Church,  Lee  sent  troops  under  Lafayette  McLaws,  John  Walker,  and  Jubal  Early  to 
counterattack  Sumner.  After  more  heavy  fighting,  the  Confederate  troops  were  still  unable  to  fend  off 
the  Union  army’s  attack.  Sumner’s  men  eventually  broke  the  line— but  not  without  a  great  loss  to  their 
own  corps.  In  fact,  Sumner  lost  half  of  his  division  in  this  fight.  The  Confederate  center  was  now  open, 
separating  the  right  and  left  flanks.  But  Sumner’s  men  were  too  tired  to  move  on,  and  Lee  quickly 
moved  in  just  enough  men  to  make  a  thin  line  of  defenders.  McClellan  had  Porter’s  V  Corps  and 
Franklin’s  VI  Corps  in  reserve,  and,  if  he  had  sent  them  in,  he  could  have  easily  destroyed  Lee  at  this 
point  of  the  battle.  But  once  again  McClellan  used  poor  judgment,  and  no  more  fighting  was  to  occur 
here.  The  final  battle  of  the  day  shifted  to  the  south  on  the  Union’s  left  flank. 

Major  General  Ambrose  Burnside  commanded  the  Union’s  left  flank,  and  Brigadier  General 
Robert  Toombs  was  in  charge  of  the  Confederate’s  right  flank.  The  scenario  of  the  day’s  third  battle 
occurred  at  Antietam  Creek,  a  shallow  creek  located  southeast  of  Sharpsburg.  Toombs  had  only  a  few 
hundred  men  in  his  two  Georgia  regiments  to  fend  off  the  advances  of  four  full  Union  divisions  of  12,000 
men.  What  should  have  been  an  easy  rout  for  the  North  turned  out  to  be  the  final  version  of  Union 
blunders. 

Antietam  Creek  was  shallow  enough  that  troops  could  have  waded  across  it.  As  it  has  already 
been  mentioned,  Burnside’s  men  were  to  attack  and  bend  in  the  Confederate’s  right  flank  while  Hooker 
was  attacking  the  Confederate’s  left  flank  farther  north.  When  the  time  came  to  begin  his  attack, 
Burnside  decided  he  wasn’t  going  to  have  his  men  wade  through  the  water  when  there  was  a  perfectly 
good  stone  bridge  awaiting  them.  That  stone  bridge  today  bears  his  name.  As  Burnside  spent  all  of  his 
efforts  on  capturing  the  bridge,  Toombs  strategically  placed  his  men  in  an  abandoned  stone  quarry  on  a 
bluff  overlooking  the  bridge  and  Antietam  Creek.  For  three  hours  that  morning,  the  Georgians  were  able 
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to  hold  oft  the  Union  s  advances,  as  Burnside  s  men  made  numerous  attempts  to  gain  the  bridge  but  were 
thrown  back  every  time.  And  because  of  Burnside  s  determination  to  attack  only  by  way  of  the  bridge 
and  not  simply  wade  the  creek,  Lee  was  able  to  take  some  of  Toombs’s  men  and  place  them  up  near 
Dunker  Church  and  Bloody  Lane  to  reinforce  his  line. 

Finally,  at  about  one  o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  Burnside  s  men  were  able  to  cross  the  bridge  and 
began  climbing  the  bluffs,  throwing  back  the  Confederate  defenders.  This  time  Union  troops  under  Isaac 
Rodman  waded  the  creek  farther  south  of  Burnside’s  position,  creating  pressure  on  the  Confederate  line 
Furthermore,  by  now  Lee  had  weakened  his  right  flank  after  having  moved  more  men  to  other  parts  of 
the  battlefield.  Burnside  now  had  the  Southerners  on  the  move  and  could  easily  have  threatened  the 
existence  of  Lee’s  army.  But  instead  of  attacking  immediately  and  routing  the  enemy  and  ignoring 
McClellan’s  orders  to  do  this  very  thing,  he  waited  for  two  hours  to  resupply  his  troops  and  bring  up 
reinforcements.  At  three  o’clock  Burnside  resumed  his  attack,  slowly  forcing  back  the  stubborn 
Confederates.  Within  an  hour  Federal  soldiers  had  reached  the  streets  of  Sharpsburg.  Lee  had  no  more 
men  to  shuffle  around  to  counterattack  the  Yanks  as  they  moved  in  closer  to  town.  The  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  was  close  to  being  defeated. 

Earlier  that  morning  when  the  first  shots  had  been  fired  at  Dunker  Church,  Lee  had  sent  word 
to  General  A.  P.  Hill  at  Harper’s  Ferry  to  get  his  crack  Light  Division  to  Sharpsburg  immediately.  It 
was  a  seventeen-mile,  forced  march  for  Hill's  men;  and  nearly  5,000  had  to  stop  on  the  way,  exhausted 
by  the  quick  pace  and  long  hike.  But  those  who  did  manage  to  keep  up  arrived  at  Sharpsburg  at  four- 
thirty,  just  as  Burnside  was  beginning  to  break  through  the  Confederate  line.  Hill’s  men  counterattacked, 
hitting  the  exposed  left  flank  of  Burnside’s  line,  and  quickly  sent  the  Union  soldiers  back  to  Antietam 
Creek.  Burnside’s  men  were  confused  to  see  a  new  wave  of  Confederate  soldiers  arriving  at  the  scene 
and  were  further  bewildered  to  see  these  men  wearing  the  blue  uniforms  of  the  Union  army.  It  turned 
out  Hill’s  soldiers  were  wearing  uniforms  they  had  confiscated  upon  overrunning  the  Union  garrison  at 
Harper’s  Ferry.  In  any  case,  Hill  was  successful  in  driving  Burnside’s  men  back  to  the  heights 
overlooking  Antietam  Creek,  thus  keeping  the  Southern  army  intact.  And  with  this  saving  grace,  the 
Battle  of  Antietam  ended. 

THE  AFTERMATH 

On  the  following  day,  September  18th,  both  sides  had  expected  a  renewal  of  fighting.  McClellan 
had  a  reserve  of  25,000  men,  which  could  have  easily  overrun  Lee’s  thin  line.  In  fact,  throughout  the 
battle  McClellan  had  used  only  half  of  the  forces  available  to  him.  A  large,  planned  attack  on 
September  18th  would  surely  have  finished  Lee.  Meanwhile,  Lee’s  officers  spent  the  night  of  the  17th 
trying  to  convince  their  leader  to  retreat  across  the  Potomac  and  avoid  the  disastrous  results  that  would 
surely  come  the  following  day.  But  Lee  was  a  good  judge  of  McClellan  and  wasn’t  about  to  have  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  driven  from  any  battlefield. 

On  the  18th,  true  to  his  word,  Lee’s  soldiers  remained  in  their  positions  awaiting  McClellan's 
attack.  And  just  as  Lee  had  predicted,  McClellan  didn’t  attack.  McClellan  still  felt  Lee  had  more  men 
than  what  there  actually  were,  and  he  wanted  reinforcements  before  he  commenced  attacking.  When  his 
reinforcements  finally  arrived  on  the  19th,  McClellan  was  ready  to  move.  But  by  now  Lee  had  quietly 
departed  during  the  night  of  the  18th,  taking  his  men  across  the  Potomac  and  back  into  Virginia.  Lee 
had  kept  his  pride,  stood  his  ground  in  face  of  an  overwhelming  adversary,  and  then  removed  his  men 
from  a  looming  disaster.  Lee’s  first  invasion  of  the  North  had  ended.  President  Lincoln  still  saw  an 
opportunity  to  destroy  Lee’s  army  and  tried  to  get  McClellan  to  pursue  Lee.  But  McClellan,  a  man  who 
didn’t  much  care  for  his  boss,  replied  he  couldn’t  extend  his  army  farther  than  twenty-five  miles  from 
the  nearest  railway  line.  The  North’s  opportunity  to  end  the  war  was  lost,  and  the  war  was  to  go  on  for 
another  two  and  a  half  years. 

Soldiers  on  both  sides  had  fought  hard  throughout  the  day,  and  the  results  gotten  were  due  to  the 
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skills,  or  lack  ot  skills,  ot  their  leadership.  The  North  should  have  easily  won  this  battle,  perhaps 
decimating  Lee  s  army  ot  Northern  Virginia  and,  therefore,  bringing  an  end  to  the  Civil  War.  The  Yanks 
outnumbered  the  Rebs  nearly  two  to  one,  but  because  of  the  uncoordinated  attacks  and  McClellan’s 
cautiousness,  it  was  not  a  clear-cut  victory  for  the  North.  If  the  battle  had  been  one  large  attack 
occurring  simultaneously  all  along  the  line,  instead  of  separate  battles  over  the  course  of  the  day,  the 
l  nion  army  could  have  simply  overwhelmed  the  Southern  forces.  Instead,  McClellan  single-handedly 
prevented  his  own  victory,  choosing  not  to  use  all  his  available  forces  in  a  timely  manner.  On  the  other 
side,  Lee  showed  his  military  brilliance  once  again  as  he  maneuvered  his  troops  to  deflect  the  power  of 
the  mighty  Union  machine. 

Technically  the  Battle  of  Antietam  was  a  victory  for  the  North.  McClellan  felt  he  had  won  a 
great  victory,  ignoring  the  fact  he  lost  a  chance  to  destroy  Lee’s  army  completely.  McClellan  did  drive 
Lee  out  of  Maryland,  and  whereas  both  sides  lost  nearly  the  same  number  of  men,  the  South’s  losses 
were  at  a  higher  percent  of  its  total  number  of  available  men.  With  other  setbacks  to  the  South  on  the 
western  fronts  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  the  danger  of  a  Northern  defeat  was  now  gone. 
The  Confederate  offensive  had  been  turned  back,  and  Union  forces  had  regained  the  initiative. 
Southerners’  hopes  to  end  the  war  on  their  terms  had  failed,  and  European  recognition  of  their  fledgling 
country  would  have  to  wait  for  another  day. 

Once  again  Lincoln  had  his  doubts  about  the  abilities  of  General  McClellan.  He  said  McClellan 
needed  to  learn  how  to  obey  the  President's  orders  respectfully  and  to  rid  himself  of  his  continual  greed 
for  additional  troops  and  supplies.  Lincoln,  unfortunately,  would  find  McClellan’s  “case  of  the  slows” 
recurring  in  many  of  his  other  commanders  throughout  the  war  until  Ulysses  S.  Grant  took  command. 
McClellan  was  relieved  of  his  command  in  November  1862  and  would  never  again  reach  that  lofty  rank 
in  the  military.  In  1864  he  would  run  against  Lincoln  and  lose  in  his  bid  for  the  presidency.  Later  in 
life  he  would  try  to  redeem  his  military  failures  by  holding  various  public  positions. 

Lincoln  visited  Antietam  in  October,  but  just  before  his  visit  he  decided  to  use  this  victory  as  the 
time  to  issue  the  Emancipation  Proclamation— the  paper  which  announced  all  slaves  were  to  be  free  as 
ot  January  1,  1863.  Even  though  this  was  just  a  piece  of  paper  with  no  validity  in  the  Confederacy,  it 
created  a  new  twist  to  the  war.  Instead  of  fighting  to  restore  the  Union,  Federal  soldiers  were  now  also 
fighting  to  free  the  slaves. 

Interestingly  enough.  Northerners  named  the  battle  after  Antietam  Creek,  whereas  Southerners 
called  it  the  Battle  of  Sharpsburg.  But  whatever  people  called  it,  the  skirmish  earned  the  distinction  of 
being  the  bloodiest  single  day  of  fighting.  Federal  losses  were  12,000,  whereas  the  South  numbered 
1 1,000.  Of  the  23,000  casualties,  5,000  men  had  been  killed.  At  the  National  Cemetery  located  at  the 
battlefield,  forty  percent  of  the  buried  were  laid  to  rest  as  unknown  soldiers.  Never  before  this  day,  nor 
after,  would  so  many  men  be  shot  in  one  day. 


*  *  * 


From  The  Coin  Collector’s  Journal,  Vol.  4,  No.  6,  dated  September  1937,  courtesy  of  Q.  David  Bowers: 

United  States  Commemorative 
Half  Dollar 
Battle  of  Antietam 

This  half  dollar  is  now  being  distributed  by  the  commission.  Collectors  who 
wish  to  obtain  them  may  write  to  the  Washington  County  Historical  Society,  45  East 
Washington  Street,  Hagerstown,  Maryland.  The  cost  is  $1.65  each  which  includes 
postage  and  insurance. 
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A  NEW  IXK)K  AT  OLD  COMMEMORATIVES 

by  Q.  David  Bowers  (R-0548,  NH) 


As  readers  of  The  Commemorative  Trail  know  by  now,  I  really  love  the  commemorative  series. 
I  have  many  fond  memories  of  the  time  a  tew  years  ago  when  I  was  doing  research  for  my  book. 
Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia,  and  how  much  fun  it  was  to 
unearth  even  the  smallest  scrap  of  previously  unpublished  information.  Along  the  way  many  hitherto 
unknown  things  came  to  light— including  the  curious  story  about  the  distribution  of  the  1935  Hudson  halt 
dollars. 


With  the  thought  of  putting  out  a  revised  edition  someday,  I  have  been  keeping  a  commemorative 
file.  Every  time  something  interesting  is  mentioned  about  commemoratives  in  the  numismatic  press,  1 
save  it.  And  there  has  been  no  lack  of  commentary.  In  fact,  my  files  are  bulging. 

Most  of  the  commentary  has  nothing  to  do  with  commemoratives  of  what  I  call  the  “classic" 
era— the  silver  commemoratives  first  minted  in  1892  with  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  and 
concluding  with  the  Carver-Washington  half  dollars  in  1954.  Rather,  most  present  concern  has  to  do  with 
what  the  U.S.  Mint  is  doing  or  not  doing  in  its  modern  commemorative  program. 

As  old-time  readers  will  realize,  prior  to  1982  when  the  George  Washington  half  dollar  designed 
by  Elizabeth  Jones  appeared,  there  had  been  no  commemorative  coinage  since  1954.  Numismatists  could 
look  only  with  nostalgia  upon  the  earlier  days  when  it  was  possible  to  order  a  Carver-Washington  half 
dollar  from  the  original  distributors  or— earlier  yet— such  delicacies  as  1936  Gettysburg  half  dollars,  1946 
Iowa  pieces,  and  so  on. 

Collecting  commemoratives  was  very  popular  during  the  span  without  new  issues— the  years  from 
1955  through  1981  inclusive.  True,  coins  fluctuated,  but  don’t  they  always?  Meanwhile  interest  in 
commemoratives  continued.  In  any  listing  of  the  Top  10  favorite  series  with  American  numismatists, 
commemoratives  were  included— often  near  the  top.  It  was  always  a  great  day  in  the  life  of  a  collector 
when  a  prized  1928  Hawaiian,  1935  Spanish  Trail,  or  1935  Hudson  was  acquired  to  fill  the  remaining 
holes  in  an  album. 

As  time  went  on,  commemoratives  gained  a  romantic  aura.  How  nice  it  would  be  for  the  entire 
numismatic  community  if  new  commemoratives  could  be  struck  once  again.  A  good  deal  of  effort  was 
spent  on  this,  with  Cincinnati  dealer  Sol  Kaplan  and  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild  working  to 
persuade  the  Treasury  Department  and  Congress  to  mint  new  issues.  After  all,  stamp  collectors  had  a 
flood  of  new  designs  each  year,  so  why  not  new  commemorative  coins  as  well?  Numismatic  News,  Coin 
World,  and  other  publications  printed  articles  on  the  need  for  new  commemoratives.  Nothing  much 
happened. 


1982  and  a  New  Era  of  Commemoratives 

In  1982  during  the  Mint  directorship  of  Donna  Pope,  the  first  commemorative  coin  to  be 
produced  since  1954,  a  half  dollar  observing  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Father  of  Our 
Country,  was  produced.  Two  varieties  were  made:  a  business  strike  or  mint  state  issue  struck  at  the 
Denver  Mint  and  a  proof  version  at  San  Francisco.  The  pieces  were  generally  welcomed  by  the 
community;  they  were  very  attractive,  and  there  was  a  good  demand  for  them.  However,  far  more  coins 
were  struck  than  there  were  customers  to  buy  them,  and  a  glut  of  unsold  pieces  hung  over  the  market  for 
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several,  years  afterward  -certainly  not  a  good  sign  and  not  at  all  reassuring  to  collectors  who  had  paid 
SS  50  to.  an  unciiculated  Denver  Mint  coin  or  $10.50  tor  a  proof  piece  with  the  “S”  mintmark  for  San 
1  he  mint  took  the  step  of  attempting  to  spur  sales  by  raising  the  list  price,  just  the  opposite 
ot  what  W  al-Mart,  Sears  &  Roebuck,  or  other  merchandisers  would  probably  do.  The  Denver  Mint  coins 
uere  raised  in  price  to  $10  while  the  San  Francisco  versions  were  elevated  to  $12.  This  didn’t  help  a 
gKut  deal,  and  eventually  over  a  million  coins  went  to  the  melting  pot.  The  last  date  they  were  on  sale 
as  a  new  issue  was  December  31,  1985. 


1  here  was  a  God  in  heaven,  a  balm  in  Gilead,  a  ray  of  sunshine,  and  by  1986  the  market  price 
ot  an  uncirculated  1982-D  George  Washington  half  dollar  rose  to  $17,  and  the  same  value  was  registered 
for  a  proof.  However,  there  were  simply  too  many  pieces  around.  The  market  could  not  be  sustained, 
and  values  plummeted  down  to  about— would  you  believe?— $3  and  $4.  Today  the  prices  are  still  in  the 
basement. 


Greed  Rears  Its  Ugly  Head 

As  time  went  on,  numerous  other  varieties  of  commemoratives  were  issued— not  only  half  dollars 
but  silver  dollars,  $5  gold  pieces,  and  $10  gold  coins.  Some  of  these  were  for  notable  national  events, 
the  Olympic  Games  held  in  Los  Angeles  in  1984  being  an  example,  but  the  question  could  be  asked  as 
to  why  1983-dated  Olympic  coins  were  issued  in  addition  to  those  dated  1984.  The  answer  was  simple: 
greed.  Then  came  the  1986  Statue  ot  Liberty  commemoratives  in  various  denominations — certainly 
another  worthwhile  project.  Great  sales  were  achieved. 

Uninteresting,  Redundant  and  Illogical  Designs 

After  that,  the  program  seemed  to  deteriorate.  Designs  became  less  interesting  and  were  often 
redundant.  For  example,  the  1989  Congress  Bicentennial  series  of  three  coins— the  half  dollar,  the  silver 
dollar,  and  $5— had  to  strain  to  come  up  with  different  designs,  and  repetition  occurred. 

Then  there  was  the  1990  dollar  observing  the  centennial  of  President  Eisenhower’s  birth  in  1980. 
W  hat  was  wrong  with  this  picture  is  that  America  had  just  honored  Eisenhower  with  a  long  string  of 
dollar  issues  beginning  with  the  1971  Eisenhower  dollar  and  continuing  through  1978.  Now,  do  we 
really  need  another  Eisenhower  coin?  The  logic  of  the  design  was  open  to  serious  question  as  well.  The 
reverse  showed  not  Eisenhower's  birthplace,  as  might  be  expected  on  a  coin  honoring  his  birth,  but 
instead  his  retirement  home  in  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Mount  Rushmore  coins  ot  1991  were  more  redundant  than  ever— with  each  of  the  three 
different  denominations  depicting  the  same  carvings  as  part  of  the  obverse  design. 

Other  designs  were  redundant  or  illogical.  The  1988  Olympic  silver  dollar  minted  for  an  event 
held  in  Korea  bore  the  name  of  our  country  twice  on  the  same  side  of  the  coin— the  reverse.  The 
inscription  around  the  border  reads  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  but  in  case  someone  missed  the 
point,  at  the  center  is  also  USA.  This  is  not  much  different  from  the  1994  World  Cup  soccer  dollar, 
which  has  the  same  date  twice  on  the  same  coin:  1994  on  the  obverse  and  94  on  the  reverse.  Perhaps 
the  most  ridiculed  of  all  was  a  commemorative  issued  in  1991  observing  the  38th  anniversary  of  the  end 
of  the  Korean  War.  While  no  one  questioned  the  sacrifice  many  Americans  made  in  the  Korean  War, 
it  was  quite  unusual  that  the  38th  anniversary  of  anything  be  commemorated  by  a  national  coinage.  On 
the  other  hand,  come  to  think  of  it,  the  1893  Columbian  Exposition  half  dollar  issued  decades  earlier 
observed  the  first  anniversary  of  Columbus’  “discovery”  of  America.  Other  consistencies  could  be 
pointed  out.  The  1991  Korean  War  coin  also  bore  the  word  COMMEMORATIVE  on  the  obverse. 
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which,  presumably,  w/as  very  useful  to  anyone  w/ho  thought  it  might  he  a  regular  issue,  a  postage  stamp, 
a  bottle  cap,  or  a  miniature  manhole  cover! 

Love  them  or  hate  them,  new  commemoratives  continue  to  be  produced— often  with  illogical 
purposes  (from  the  standpoint  of  events  truly  worthy  of  national  commemoration),  often  released  under 
unusual  circumstances,  and  nearly  always  bearing  tremendous  market  prices  reflecting  unfair  (in  the 
present  writer’s  opinion)  surcharges  heaped  on  the  heads  of  collectors.  One  can  imagine  the  reaction  of 
stamp  collectors  if  new  commemoratives  all  bore  “surcharges”  and  instead  of  being  available  at  face  value 
were  available  at  some  inflated  multiple. 

Needed:  A  Complete  Revision  of  the  Program 

My  own  preference  is  that  the  modern  commemorative  program  be  completely  revised,  that  the 
Citizens  Commemorative  Coin  Advisory  Committee  be  given  some  worthwhile  power,  and  that  an  orderly 
program  be  instituted  whereby  each  year  affordable  commemoratives  are  issued  to  honor  truly  important 
occasions. 

Beyond  that,  it  certainly  would  be  nice  for  the  hobby  of  numismatics  and  for  commemorative 
collectors  in  particular  if  the  somewhat  dormant  half-dollar  denomination— rarely  seen  in  circulation— was 
used  as  a  vehicle  whereby  the  reverse  side  could  be  used  to  depict,  say,  a  scene  from  each  of  the  fifty 
different  states.  Released  at  face  value,  these  coins  would  more  than  pay  their  way.  As  they  would  cost 
less  than  face  value  to  produce,  everyone  would  want  to  collect  them,  and  the  hobby  would  grow. 
However,  this  probably  would  not  come  to  be,  for  it  will  not  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  a  pet  project 
of  a  particular  senator  or  congressman.  Sometimes  it  seems  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  finish 
last. 


Bargains  Abound 

While  I  watch  with  interest,  amusement,  pleasure,  chagrin,  anger,  amazement,  and  other  emotions 
as  new  commemoratives  are  laid  in  front  of  the  American  public,  I  cannot  help  but  have  a  renewed 
appreciation  for  the  earlier  or  “classic”  issues— the  silver  coins  minted  from  1892-1954  and  the  gold 
commemoratives  made  from  1903-1926. 

I  find  it  amazing  that  for  several  hundred  dollars  one  can  buy  an  attractive  mint  state  example 
of  such  issues  as  the  1935-D  and  1935-S  Boone  half  dollars  with  “small  1934”  on  the  reverse;  1938. 
1938-D,  1938-S  Boone  commemoratives;  and  1939,  1939-D,  1939-S  Arkansas  half  dollars— each  of 
which  has  a  distribution  of  between  2,000  and  2,100  pieces.  Did  you  know  that,  for  every  single  1938-D 
Boone  half  dollar  minted,  there  were  approximately  3,000  1986  Statue  of  Liberty  commemorative  halves? 
What  a  difference!  Today,  if  a  commemorative  half  dollar  were  issued  in  a  quantity  of  2,100  coins,  a 
mint  state  piece  would  be  worth  $10,000  to  $20,000  or  more. 

In  the  popular  distaste  for  the  modern  commemorative  coin  program,  the  baby  is  being  thrown 
out  with  the  bath  water,  so  to  speak.  The  entire  commemorative  market  from  the  earliest  days  down  to 
the  latest  issues  certainly  has  suffered  a  malaise.  This  might  be  well  deserved  for  some  of  the  modern 
issues,  but  the  coins  from  the  classic  period  remain  as  rare  and,  in  my  opinion,  as  desirable  as  ever. 
Perhaps  now  is  the  time  to  dig  out  a  copy  of  your  favorite  reference  book  on  commemorative  coins  or 
a  copy  of  the  Guide  Book,  look  over  the  older  commemoratives,  contemplate  their  low  mintages  and  low 
market  prices,  and  approach  the  series  with  renewed  vigor.  Certainly  the  market  is  sprinkled  with  many 
bargains.  I  suspect  that  in  the  long  run  you  will  be  very  proud  of  the  buys  you  can  make  during  the  next 
twelve  months. 
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FUN  AN1>  ADVENTURE  WITH  COMMEMS, 
OR  BEATING  THE  BLUES HEET  BLUES 


by  Bradley  S.  Karoleff  (R-0364,  KY) 


The  “Generation  X”  members  of  the  Society  may  relate  the  title  to  a  favorite  cartoon  we  once 
watched  every  Saturday  morning  during  our  childhood.  A  friendly  squirrel  (Rocky)  would  he  talking  to 
a  large,  slow-thinking  moose  (Bullwinkle),  imparting  some  amount  of  knowledge,  when  the  announcer 
would  come  on  and  ask  us  to  tune  in  next  time  for  the  next  episode  with  two  titles.  This  usually  occurred 
just  after  the  cold  war  villains,  Boris  and  Natasha,  had  cornered  our  friends  in  a  seemingly  inescapable 
situation. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  commems  you  may  ask?  My  point  is  that  both  watching  cartoons 
and  collecting  coins  should  he  fun!  Many  of  the  collectors  I  meet  are  so  involved  in  the  financial  aspect 
of  numismatics,  they  totally  forget  the  real  meaning  of  collecting.  The  CCD  lists,  Greysheets ,  Bluesheets, 
or  a  multitude  of  population  reports  are  the  focus  of  their  experiences  in  coin  collecting.  Many  of  these 
collectors  prematurely  give  up  the  hobby  due  to  their  lack  of  enjoyment.  There  have  been  some  fine 
people,  both  in  this  organization  and  others  to  which  I  belong,  who  have  burned  out  too  soon,  like  a 
meteor  plummeting  toward  Earth  from  the  heavens.  They  have  been  but  a  blip  on  the  numismatic 
horizon,  just  long  enough  to  help  fund  some  dealer’s  new  house,  new  car,  or  his  children’s  education. 
How  can  we  avoid  this  unpleasant  situation? 

Some  of  the  collectors,  whom  I  have  seen  avoid  this  burnout,  have  turned  from  buying  only  coins 
to  supplementing  their  collections  with  other  related  items.  These  related  items  are  often  found  not  at 
the  local  coin  shop  or  convention  but  at  book  stores,  flea  markets,  library  sales,  yard  sales,  or  other 
outlets.  Get  the  picture?  They  often  are  very  inexpensive  and  require  more  effort  to  locate  than  another 
slabbed  commem.  Also  it  usually  takes  more  knowledge— and  adventure— to  obtain  them  than  peeking 
at  the  latest  pop  report  and  pricing  guide.  Let’s  take  a  look  at  some  of  these  alternatives. 

The  best  sites  are  usually  found  on  the  least-traveled  path.  It  takes  research,  work,  and  a  little 
luck  to  uncover  some  of  these  treasures  for  your  collection.  The  overriding  concern  is  not  always  the 
thickness  of  your  wallet.  The  most  obvious  collateral  collection  is  commemorative  memorabilia  or 
“Commemorabilia,”  as  Helen  refers  to  it.  This  is  a  wonderful  world  for  the  gambler  in  all  of  us.  There 
are  no  price  guides  or  grading  manuals  available  for  reference  during  a  transaction.  The  prepared 
collector  will  have  only  a  few  references  to  past  auction  records  and  personal  experience  to  guide 
him/her.  This  may  not  be  appealing  to  all  of  you,  but  those  with  a  sense  of  adventure  should  have  a 
slightly  accelerated  heartbeat  by  now.  You  will  need  to  possess  the  ability  to  make  your  own  decisions 
and  live  with  them  comfortably.  You  will  sometimes  pay  too  much,  and  other  times  you  will  make  a  real 
steal,  but  ultimately  you  will  learn  more  about  your  hobby.  You  will  become  a  “collector’s  collector.” 
Your  after-work  haunts  will  expand  to  include  bookstores,  antique  shops,  flea  markets,  auctions,  yard 
sales,  and  other  places  that  may  yield  interesting  objects.  You  may  become  even  more  inclined  to  share 
some  of  your  new  knowledge  by  displaying  at  a  coin  convention  or  giving  a  talk  at  your  local  coin  club. 

Now,  let’s  examine  some  of  the  items  you  might  decide  to  collect.  The  items— directly  related 
to  the  issuance  of  the  coins— would  include  the  holders,  mailing  envelopes,  order  blanks,  advertisements. 
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or  even  original  correspondence  concerning  the  design,  manufacture,  or  sale  of  the  coins.  You  may  have 
seen  some  of  these  holders  at  coin  shows  in  the  cases  next  to  the  coins  you  are  interested  in  purchasing 
How  many  of  you  have  taken  the  time  to  look  at  them  and  ask  Questions  concerning  their  history?  They 
have  interesting  stories  to  tell  concerning  the  coins  we  all  know  and  love  so  much. 

There  were  also  cardboard  holders  with  mylar  slides  to  hold  the  coins  in  place.  These  most  often 
held  three  coins  but  also  are  known  in  one-,  two-,  and  four-coin  sizes.  These  were  popular  for  housing 
and  shipping  the  PDS  sets  of  coins.  Many  of  the  coins  from  these  holders  are  found  toned  only  on  one 
side.  The  side  of  the  coin  facing  the  mylar  (usually  the  obverse)  should  be  inspected  for  the  dreaded 
“slide  marks”  that  often  occurred  from  improper  use  of  the  holder.  Careless  collectors  often  did  not 
make  sure  the  mylar  was  not  touching  the  coin  before  sliding  it  out  of  the  cardboard.  This  caused  friction 
between  the  slide  and  the  coin,  resulting  in  the  horizontal  scratches  seen  on  many  faces  of  the  coins. 
Some  examples  of  these  holders  include  the  Cleveland  (single  and  double)  and  the  Cincinnati  three-coin. 
These  were  also  the  types  of  holders  used  by  Tom  Melish  to  house  the  rare,  numbered  specimens  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  issues. 

There  was  another  type  of  cardboard  holder  used  to  distribute  some  of  the  commems.  These 
were  printed,  paper-covered  cardboard  holders  with  3,  5,  or  10  openings  for  the  coins.  The  halves  were 
pushed  into  the  recesses,  and  a  protective  paper  cover  was  folded  over  the  obverses  for  shipping.  Some 
information  on  the  halves  was  usually  printed  on  this  protective  covering.  Some  of  the  coins  housed  in 
this  type  of  holder  included  the  Albany;  Delaware;  Robinson-Arkansas;  Columbia,  South  Carolina; 
Norfolk;  New  Rochelle;  Roanoke;  and  York.  These  types  of  holders  often  caused  some  spectacular 
toning  due  to  their  sulfur  content. 

Next  there  were  boxes,  usually  made  of  cardboard,  with  a  felt-type  lining  and  a  depression  to 
hold  the  coin.  There  were  also  boxes  made  from  wood  for  some  of  the  coins.  These  too  were  the 
catalysts  for  some  unusual  toning.  The  boxes  usually  were  made  to  hold  a  single  coin,  but  some 
exceptions  are  known.  The  cardboard  type  is  represented  by  the  Bridgeport  (one-  and  three-coin),  the 
Connecticut  and  Pilgrim.  The  Arkansas  commems  were  issued  in  a  felt-lined  box  with  metal  hinges  and 
an  advertisement  for  Stack’s  in  New  York  as  the  distributor.  After  the  supply  of  these  black  boxes  was 
depleted,  an  unusual  light  tan,  imitation-wood-grained  paper  box  was  used  to  distribute  the  1938  and  1939 
PDS  sets.  The  last  type  of  box  is  wood,  which  was  used  to  hold  the  Lexington-Concord  half  and  in 
RARE  cases  the  Stone  Mountain.  The  pine  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Lexington-Concord  box 
reacted  adversely  with  the  silver  of  the  coin— dulling  the  luster  and  making  for  some  unattractive  toning. 
This  is  one  case,  in  my  opinion,  where  you  definitely  do  not  want  the  original  toning  from  the  holder  on 
your  coin. 

There  were  also  inexpensive,  fold-over-and-staple,  cardboard  holders  used  to  ship  some  of  the 
coins.  These  had  a  cardboard  pouch  for  the  coin.  They  then  folded  the  holder  on  a  predetermined  line 
and  stapled  the  tip  of  the  triangular  pouch  to  the  backing.  The  coins  were  left  to  rub  against  the 
cardboard  during  shipping  and  were  more  susceptible  to  damage  from  rubbing  against  the  holder.  The 
Cleveland  (common)  and  the  Boone  (rare)  are  examples  of  coins  shipped  in  these  holders. 

There  were  also  manila  envelopes  with  descriptions  of  the  coins  contained  within  used  for  the 
Panama-Pacific  commems.  The  halves,  gold  dollars,  and  quarter  eagles  were  inserted  in  these  types  of 
paper  envelopes.  A  complete  description  and  the  price  paid  were  printed  on  the  face  of  the  holder. 
Charles  Barber  was  also  identified  as  the  designer,  and  the  address  for  more  orders  was  given  at  the 
bottom— obviously  hoping  for  more  sales. 
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One  ot  the  more  unique  holders  tor  issuing  commemorative  coins  was  the  use  of  Christmas  cards 
to  sell  the  San  Diego  and  Booker  T.  Washington  coins.  You  could  order  one  to  he  sent  to  a  friend  as 
Unfortunately,  the  coin  was  attached  to  the  card  with  a  piece  of  Scotch  tape!  'Phis  left  a 
definite,  telltale  mark  on  the  reverse  of  these  coins.  The  Bookers  were  also  sold  attached  to  another  card 
called  "Gems  ot  Wisdom,”  citing  some  quotes  from  Mr.  Washington  himself. 

In  rare  instances  the  coins  came  already  mounted  as  jewelry  or  imbedded  into  silver  souvenir 
spoons  tor  display.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  gold  dollars  were  sold  as  stick  pins  and  lapel  pins.  The 
Lewis  and  Clark  gold  dollars,  as  well  as  the  Louisiana  Purchase  coins,  are  known  mounted  in  sterling 
silver  souvenir  spoons.  This  makes  them  highly  collectible— not  only  to  us  as  numismatists  but  to  spoon 
collectors  as  well. 

The  "granddaddy”  of  all  commem  holders  has  to  be  the  copper  frames  used  to  hold  the  sets  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  commemorative  coins.  They  are  known  in  two  different  sizes,  both  single  and  double 
sets,  both  of  which  are  very  rare.  You  will  probably  never  have  the  opportunity  to  cherrypick  one  of 
these  at  your  local  flea  market! 

The  original  holders  for  some  of  the  other  commemoratives  have  not  as  yet  been  identified.  Were 
they  shipped  in  generic  holders  with  no  identifying  marks,  or  have  they  been  overlooked  for  the  decades 
since  being  issued?  I’m  sure  that  there  are  some  mysteries  just  waiting  to  be  discovered  by  some 
ingenious  sleuth.  You  could  possibly  be  the  one  to  finally  uncover  an  original  mailer  for  the  Alabama, 
Grant,  Lincoln-Ill inois,  Maine,  or  Missouri. 

As  I  said  before,  there  are  no  current  price  guides  for  these  holders.  The  values  are  based  solely 
on  supply  and  demand.  The  supply  is  fairly  thin  even  for  the  most  common  holders  compared  to  the 
supply  of  the  coins  themselves.  There  are  probably  no  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  of  the  most 
common  holder.  For  the  rarest  holders,  only  one  or  two  may  be  known.  The  demand  for  these  artifacts 
has  been  growing  steadily  over  the  last  few  years,  and  the  prices  have  reflected  this  growth. 

There  are  many  other  peripheral  items  that  can  add  to  your  enjoyment  of  collecting 
commemoratives.  You  can  search  out  books  like  Amy  Skipton’s  One  Fatt  Calfe  that  is  related  to  the 
New  Rochelle  issue.  There  are  also  many  souvenir  books  from  the  expositions  represented  with 
commemorative  coins.  The  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  and  the  Panama-Pacific  Expositions  are  good 
examples.  There  were  also  many  souvenir  postcards  issued  for  these  expositions  that  can  be  purchased 
either  used  or  in  mint  condition.  I  prefer  to  obtain  ones  that  were  sent  from  the  expo  with  personal  notes 
about  the  fair  penned  onto  the  message  area  of  the  card.  This  can  give  some  valuable  insight  to  the  life 
and  times  of  someone  who  actually  experienced  the  spectacle  of  the  expo  firsthand. 

Many  of  the  events  that  commanded  commemorative  coins  also  had  philatelic  tie-ins.  The  U.S. 
Postal  Service  issued  stamps  for  many  of  the  same  anniversaries  and  expos.  These  can  be  purchased  in 
mint  and  used  condition,  in  plate  blocks,  sheets,  or  on  first-day  covers.  I  like  many  of  the  first-day-cover 
cachets  that  are  available.  They  are  often  very  colorful  and  artistic  and  can  add  immeasurably  to  your 
collection. 

Many  of  the  fairs  and  expos  had  official— and  unofficial— medals  struck  for  souvenirs.  Some  of 
these  were  made  by  the  U.S.  Mint;  others,  by  private  concerns.  The  artwork  can  vary  from  magnificent 
to  ordinary.  You  may  even  consider  the  elongated  coins  that  were  made  while  the  customer  waited  at 
many  of  the  attractions  inside  the  fair.  The  Columbian  Exposition  was  the  first  fair  to  sell  these 
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intriguing  numismatic  souvenirs. 


You  might  want  to  try  to  collect  actual  photographs  that  depict  something  relating  to  one  of  your 
commemorative  coins.  Some  collectors  travel  to  Civil  War  battlefields  to  take  their  own  photos  for 
display  next  to  their  coins.  Others  try  to  find  vintage  photos  to  augment  their  numismatic  collections. 

There  are  thousands  of  items  you  may  wish  to  add  to  your  collection  to  enhance  your  enjoyment 
of  collecting  commemorative  coins.  You  are  limited  only  by  your  imagination  and  budget.  The 
Columbian  Exposition  alone  produced  enough  items  to  keep  a  specialty  collector  busy  his/her  whole  life! 

I  send  you  out  in  search  for  additional  items  for  your  collection  with  the  words  of  Dr.  Sheldon,  who  said. 
“Don't  spend  more  (on  your  collection)  than  you  can  good-naturedly  lose.” 

You  can  read  more  about  commemoratives  in  some  of  the  books  and  periodicals  that  I  used  to 
write  this  article.  They  include  the  following: 

1 .  The  Commemorative  Trail ,  of  course! 

2.  Bower’s  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia 

3.  Breen-Swiatek's  7he  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Silver  &  Gold  Commemorative  Coins 
1892-1989 

4.  Breen’s  Complete  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  and  Colonial  Coins 

5.  The  Swiatek  Numismatic  Report  March/April  1984 

6.  A  Buyer’s  Guide  to  Commemorative  Half  Dollars— Volumes  One  &  Two  by  Ray  Mercer 

7.  An  Illustrated  History  of  United  States  Commemorative  Coinage  by  Don  Taxay 

8.  Encyclopedia  ofU.S.  Coins  by  Don  Taxay 

9.  Red  and  Blue  Books  by  R.  S.  Yeoman 

10.  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States,  Identification  &  Price  Guide  by  Anthony  Swiatek 

(Note:  Charles  Horning,  our  president,  has  an  annotated  bibliography  in  this  issue  on  the  references 
available  concerning  commemorative  coins.  Be  sure  to  review  it  for  more  possibilities.) 


*  *  * 


Now  Anthony  Swiatek  gives  us  an  in-depth  review  of  several  commemorative  coins... 
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THE  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK,  SKSQUICENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

by  Anthony  Swiatek  (R-0004,  NY) 


DATE 

BUSINESS 

STRIKES 

ASSAY 

COINS 

PROOFS 

MELTED 

NET 

MINTAGE 

1935 

10,008 

8 

4? 

0 

10,000 

AUTHORIZED  PER  ACT  OF  MAY  2,  1935:  10.000. 

OFFICIAL  SALE  PRICE:  $1.00 

REASON  FOR  ISSUE:  In  order  to  commemorate  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  Hudson.  New  York,  the  Hudson— as  it  is  known  by  commemorative  collectors— 
was  minted. 


Obverse  design: 

Chester  Beach 

Depicted  is  Hendrik  (Henry)  Hudson’s  flagship,  the  famous  Half 

Moon ,  a  small  but  sturdy  merchant  ship,  sailing  to  right.  Located  in 
the  field  is  a  fancifully  stylized  quarter  moon.  The  small  central 
bump  in  the  area  of  crater  FRA  MAURO  appears  to  represent  the 
“Man  in  the  Moon’s”  nose!  The  statutory  inscriptions  are  present  in 
the  upper  and  lower  fields.  Below  the  ship,  located  on  the  wave  and 
field,  is  the  word  HUDSON.  The  designer’s  monogram  C.B.  is 
located  at  the  lower  border.  Chester  Beach  also  created  the 
Lexington-Concord,  Hawaii,  and  Monroe  commemorative  half 
dollars. 

Reverse 

Portrayed  is  the  seal  of  the  city  of  Hudson,  New  York,  which  is 
composed  of  Neptune,  who  is  riding  backwards  on  a  spouting  whale, 
while  holding  a  trident  in  his  right  hand.  In  the  left  background  we 
observe  a  mermaid  blowing  a  conch  shell.  The  inscription  CITY  OF 
HUDSON.  N.Y.  appears  in  the  upper  border,  while  the  city’s  motto 

ET  DECUS  ET  PRETIUM  RECTI  (Both  the  honor  and  the  reward 
of  the  righteous)  appears  on  a  scroll  below  the  border  inscription. 
Located  in  the  lower  border  are  the  anniversary  dates  1785-1935, 
with  the  motto  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  directly  above. 

Edge  design: 

Reeded. 
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THE  HUDSON  THEN 


In  June  1935  the  “Philly"  Mint  struck  10.000  pieces,  plus  8  coins  tor  assay  purposes,  tor  an  issue 
which  honored  the  city  founded  by  Henry  Hudson  in  1785.  (It  is  located  276  miles  south  from  the  state’s 
capitol  in  Albany  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River.)  The  Mint  delivered  the  souvenir  issue  on  June  28. 
1935,  to  the  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Hudson.  This  financial  institution  was  selected 
by  the  mayor,  as  required  in  the  Act  (Public  Law  No.  48— 74th  Congress),  for  delivery  to  the  Hudson 
Sesquicentennial  Committee.  This  name  was  fancied  after  the  said  Act.  Orders  were  received  by 
John  R.  Evans  at  the  bank.  Required  for  delivery  were  $1.00  per  coin,  18c  for  registry  fee.  and  3c  for 
each  two  coins  mailed.  Thus,  one  Hudson  would  have  cost  $1.21.  A  great  deal  of  criticism  developed 
shortly  thereafter  because  only  a  small  number  of  collectors  were  able  to  obtain  this  issue  which  was 
claimed  to  be  “sold  out"  five  days  after  delivery! 

“Big  John"  advised  the  infuriated  collectors  that  situation  developed  because  people  pre-ordered 
the  issue  in  early  May.  Demand  was  so  great  that  the  authorization  was  sold  out.  One  month  later  a 
retail  high  of  $12.50  was  asked  for  the  commemorative  half  dollar!  Who  bought  all  the  coins?  It  is 
believed  that  Julius  Guttag  of  Guttag  Brothers,  New  York  City,  New  York,  acquired  approximately  7,500 
pieces  at  95C,  while  Hubert  W.  Carcabla  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  purchased  1 ,000  Hudsons  at  the  same 
price.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  these  coins  were  abundant  in  the  marketplace  between  $4.50  and 
$7.00  only  several  months  after  Mr.  Evans’  advisement!  Nevertheless,  large  numbers  were  purchased 
by  many  individuals  at  these  new  levels— thus  becoming  truly  well  distributed  and  valuable.  The  Spanish 
Trail  with  a  similar  mintage  is  not  as  rare  in  MS-65  condition  as  the  Hudson  because  it  did  not  receive 
as  much  numismatic  abuse.  It  is  rarer,  however,  in  MS-60  through  MS-64  condition. 

THE  HUDSON  NOW 

This  issue,  which  presents  us  with  a  maritime  scene  on  both  its  sides,  is  not  readily  available  in 
XF-AU  condition.  When  spotted,  it  will  usually  display  some  form  of  cleaning  or  doctoring.  This 
popular  single  issue  is  not  that  difficult  to  obtain  in  MS-60  through  MS-63  condition.  Numismatic  abuse 
in  the  form  of  bag  marks,  reed  marks,  hairline  scratches,  over-dipping,  etc.,  places  much  of  the  issue 
in  this  category.  For  the  joy  of  collecting,  look  for  specimens  in  these  grades  that  possess  eye  appeal. 
Pass  on  the  lackluster,  dipped-out  coin  as  well  as  one  which  looks  as  if  the  whale  survived  a  harpooning 
attack  or  the  Half  Moon  displays  the  scars  of  a  sea  battle.  Those  are  your  primary  focal  points. 
Attractive  MS-64  specimens  are  the  “silver  disks"  which  offer  the  collector  the  chance  to  own  a  more 
valuable  coin  in  the  future.  Eye-appealing  specimens  grading  strict  MS-65  and  higher  are  not  that 
abundant  and  should  be  added  to  one’s  collection  if  possible.  MS-65  pieces  should  display  fairly  clean 
sails  on  Hudson’s  flagship.  Distracting  marks  should  be  absent  as  well  as  unattractive  hairlines.  Ditto, 
especially  the  reverse  spouting  whale  .  The  aforementioned  numismatic  negatives  are  responsible  for  the 
fairly  low  population  count  in  MS-65  condition  and  specifically  in  the  loftier  grade. 

Surface  luster  will  range  from  brilliant  frosty  (not  the  norm)  to  dull  frosty.  On  a  very  rare 
occasion,  strike  will  be  a  detriment  pertaining  to  grade  or  value.  Design  definition  was  not  meant  to  be 
crisp  or  sharp.  As  an  example,  the  ship’s  mainsail  definition  (ribbing)  will  rarely  display  completeness. 
What  minute  definition  was  present  on  the  die  quickly  was  lost  after  a  small  number  were  struck.  Orders 
were  mailed  to  lucky  subscribers  by  the  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Box  148,  Hudson,  New 
York,  in  its  kraft  envelope  housed  in  an  unmarked  cardboard  bolder  with  a  plain  blue  backing.  A  red 
wax  seal  was  used  by  the  bank  on  the  back  of  these  very-hard-to-locate  items. 
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\  counterfeit  specimen  will  flaunt  raised  obverse  tool  marks  resembling  spikes  or  spears  by  the 
letter  "I  "  of  HAl  I  and  “ AR”  of  DOLLAR  protruding  into  the  field  as  well  as  a  depression  in  the  second 
A"  of  AMERICA  l  he  reverse  will  exhibit  a  retooling  of  Neptune’s  face— by  an  unknown,  numismatic 
plastic  surgeon  plus  two  depressions  above  the  “P”  of  PRETIUM. 

KEY  GRADING  POINTS 

OBVERSE:  A  metal  loss  will  make  its  ugly  appearance  just  below  the  center  of  the  mainsail.  If  present, 
a  difference  in  metal  texture,  grayish  white  color,  and  fine  crisscross  scratches  will  be  seen.  In  an 
attempt  to  conceal  the  noted,  the  coin  can  be  polished  or  whizzed  or  have  this  small  area  surface  textured. 

REVERSE:  The  first  location  to  show  the  negative  effects  of  friction  will  be  the  city’s  motto  ET  DECUS 
ET  PRETIUM  RECTI,  which  usually  appears  softly  struck!  Add  to  this  location  Neptune's  thigh  and 
shoulder  directly  above  the  thigh. 

CURRENT  STATUS  AND  FUTURE  POTENTIAU  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK,  SESQUICENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

Population  Figures 
(NGC  and  PCGS  combined) 

DATE  MS-63  MS-64  MS-65  MS-66 

1935-P  689  988  481  85 

To  date,  only  three  Hudsons  were  graded  MS-67  and  none  higher. 

Most  circulated  offerings  will  be  of  the  cleaned  and  abused  variety.  They  are  worth  much  less 
than  current  bid  levels  ($335.00).  Such  is  the  fourth-highest,  circulated,  single-type  issue.  [The  other 
three  high-priced  50c  issues  are  the  Hawaiian  ($700.00),  Spanish  Trail  ($610.00),  and  Grant  with  Star 
($375.00).]  MS-60  coinage  ($360.00)  is  usually  not  attractive,  so  think  MS-63.  There  exists  almost  no 
price  difference  between  these  ratings  ($360.00-$375.00).  Undervalued  at  current  levels  in  MS-60 
through  MS-64  condition  ($475.00).  Acquire  only  MS-60-62  coinage  for  the  joy  of  collecting.  Real 
potential  gain— if  that  matters— begins  with  eye-appealing  pieces  grading  MS-64+.  (Some  people  say 
they  couldn’t  care  less  should  the  coin  never  gain  value!)  Past  value  spread  between  the  latter  and  our 
MS-65  rating  during  the  May  1989  high  was  $3,700.00.  That  appears  to  be  past  history.  Would  delete 
census  between  25%  and  30%.  Expect  this  issue  to  be  promoted  when  the  bull  market  arrives. 

Real  future  for  this  issue  resides  in  the  eye-appealing,  strictly  graded  MS-65  specimen.  Pass  on 
the  unattractive  and  questionable  offering.  Popular  creation  offers  excellent  possibilities  and  is,  therefore, 
recommended.  Value  spread  between  this  grade  and  MS-66  during  the  said  high  was  $5,200.00. 
Population  figures  can  be  reduced  between  20%  and  25%.  In  the  loftier  grades  the  Hudson  is  quite 
undervalued  and  offers  excellent  future  potential  to  those  who  can  afford  such  a  grade. 


And  now  Anthony  reviews  the  popular  commemorative... 
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DATE 

BUSINESS 

STRIKES 

ASSAY 

COINS 

PROOFS 

MELTED 

NET 

MINTAGE 

1925 

162,000 

99 

4? 

86 

161,914 

AUTHORIZED  PER  ACT  OF  JANUARY  14,  1925:  300,000. 

OFFICIAL  SALE  PRICE:  $1.00 

REASON  FOR  ISSUE:  In  order  to  commemorate  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Lexington  and  Concord,  the  Lexington,  as  it  is  known  by  most  collectors,  was  produced. 


Obverse  design: 

Chester  Beach 

Depicted  is  the  statue  of  the  famous  Minute  Man,  seen  holding  a 
musket.  In  lower  right  field  is  a  plow  with  his  coat  hanging  from 
the  handles.  Such  was  adapted  from  Daniel  Chester  French’s 

Grand  Concord  Man  statue.  Inscriptions  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  AND  PATRIOT  HALF  DOLLAR,  separated  by  two 
decorative  stars,  are  seen  in  the  outer  field.  In  the  lower  left  field 
are  placed  the  words  CONCORD  MINUTE-MAN  with  motto  IN 
GOD  WE  TRUST  in  the  upper  right  field. 

Reverse: 

Portrayed  is  the  Old  Belfry  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts— which 
was  a  hollow  structure,  housing  the  bell  which  sounded  the  call  to 
arms.  It  was  destroyed  in  1909.  Beneath  are  the  words  OLD 
BELFRY,  LEXINGTON,  with  two  triangles  on  its  sides.  Around 
the  outer  border  is  the  inscription  LEXINGTON-CONCORD 
SESQUICENTENNIAL  and  anniversary  dates  1775-1925. 

Edge  Design: 

Reeded 

THE  LEXINGTON  THEN 

The  Philadelphia  Mint  produced  162,000  coins  of  this  design  during  the  months  of  May  and  June 
1925.  Only  86  were  returned  to  the  Mint  to  be  reincarnated  into  other  coinage.  Celebrations  occurred 
between  April  18th  and  20th,  during  which  38,000+  and  20,000+  specimens  were  sold  in  Lexington  and 
Concord,  respectively. 


THE  LEXINGTON  NOW 

Creation  is  abundant  in  EX-AU  condition,  since  many  pieces  were  treated  as  souvenirs.  Little 
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\'alue  spread  exists  between  the  latter  circulated  material  and  specimens  grading  MS-63.  Seems  logical 
to  think  higher  grade  't  our  MS-64  category  is  worth  double  the  “63”  classification.  Future  of  issue 
resides  in  eye-appealing  specimens  grading  MS-64 -f !  Not  that  easy  of  a  coin  to  obtain  in  strict  MS-65 
condition.  No  sign  ot  wear  should  be  present  on  the  thigh  of  the  Minute  Man  nor  on  the  left  corner 
section  ot  the  Old  Bel  try  to  the  left  of  the  door.  Have  seen  pieces  flaunting  some  metal  loss  graded  MS- 
65' 


Primary  focal  areas  are  the  soldier  and  hollow  wooden  structure.  However,  a  dig  or  reed  mark 
in  their  respective  surrounding  fields  can  easily  cause  a  downgrade.  Same  for  the  hairline  scratch! 
Luster  will  range  from  semi-prooflike,  to  brilliant  frosty,  to  dull  frosty.  Strike  rarely  causes  a  loss  in 
grade  or  value.  Due  to  slight  die  w'ear,  this  volunteer  soldier  from  the  waist  up  can  display  soft  design 
definition.  The  Lexington  was  distributed  in  a  small  wooden  box  w'ith  a  sliding  top.  Such  bears  a  blue 
ink  s'amping  of  the  Minute  Man  statue  plus  the  anniversary  dates.  The  Old  Belfry  resides  on  the  bottom 
section  of  our  most  common  commemorative  coin  holder.  Often  a  coin  possessing  some  degree  of  wear, 
which  is  hidden  by  dark  toning,  accompanies  the  pine  box.  Asking  price  is  usually  twice  as  much  as  the 
item  is  worth.  Value  should  be  based  on  grade  and  eye  appeal  of  the  coin  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the 
holder.  Exceptions  must  be  made  if  the  commemorative  holder  for  the  issue  is  seldom  encountered. 
Unofficial  copies  of  the  Lexington  box  exist  manufactured  from  a  different  wood  variety!  Also  one  of 
the  anniversary  dates,  1775  or  1925,  will  be  lightly  stamped  into  the  top  cover.  Caveat  is  to  know  the 
features  of  pine.  Several  banks  distributed  the  issue  in  their  imprinted  boxes  as  well  as  flamboyant 
looking  mailing  envelopes  which  are  not  often  seen. 

KEY  GRADING  POINTS 

OBVERSE:  Metal  loss  will  first  be  visible  on  the  thigh  of  the  volunteer  soldier,  adjacent  to  his  rifle. 
Examine  high  points  for  some  form  of  doctoring. 

REVERSE:  Examine  lower  corner  of  the  wooden  structure  directly  above  the  “R”  in  BELFRY  and 
parallel  to  the  left  door  frame  for  that  metal  loss,  flaunting  its  grayish  white  appearance.  Coin’s  rim  is 
virtually  equal  in  height  with  the  higher  area  of  its  design.  At  the  slightest  abuse,  wear  becomes 
noticeable.  Be  certain  that  beneath  the  “luster  loss”  is  actually  metal  loss. 

CURRENT  STATUS  AND  FUTURE  POTENTIAL 
OF  THE  LEXINGTON-CONCORD  SESQUICENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

Population  Figures 
(NGC  and  PCGS  combined) 

DATE  MS-63  MS-64  MS-65  MS-66 

1925-P  1,189  1,713  571  83 

To  date,  two  Lexingtons  were  graded  MS-67.  None  higher. 

As  previously  noted,  this  creation  is  not  difficult  to  locate  in  circ  condition.  Try  to  buy  an 
undoctored,  attractive,  nice-looking  coin  with  original  surfaces.  Small  price  difference  exists  between 
grades  XF-AU  and  MS-63  condition  ($45.00-$65.00).  Ditto,  MS-63-  and  MS-64-rated  material  ($65.00- 
$1 10.00).  Should  funds  be  available,  think  at  least  MS-64.  Acquire  the  aforementioned  grades  for  the 
joy  of  collecting.  Future  lies  in  this  issue  grading  an  attractive  MS-64+.  Pass  on  the  dull,  dark,  and 
just-made-it  MS-64  pieces  should  a  future  profit  be  part  of  your  objective. 
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Price  variation  between  the  latter  state  and  MS-65  during  the  May  1989  high  was  $1,900.00' 
That  very  flashy  coin  with  the  half-inch-long,  obvious  hairline  scratch  in  the  field  or  several  of  the  one 
quarter-inch  variety  or  with  a  major  distracting  mark  in  the  said  location  just  would  not  be  graded  MS-65. 
Many  of  this  type  were  constantly  resubmitted.  Would  minus  given  MS-63  and  MS-64  population  figures 
between  30%  and  35%. 

Strictly  graded,  eye-appealing  MS-65  Lexingtons  are  undervalued  at  current  levels.  It’s  that  small 
quantity  of  unattractive  and  questionable  material  which  drives  issue’s  value  downward  and  the  nicer 
pieces  into  hiding  at  this  time.  MS-65  is  not  perfect.  The  surfaces  can  display  a  few  light  and  scattered 
contact  marks.  However,  they  should  not  be  of  the  major  distracting  variety  and  not  be  located  in  the 
primary  focal  area(s).  A  few  small,  scattered  hairlines  can  be  present  but  should  not  be  distracting. 
Dollar  difference  between  the  MS-65  and  MS-66  rating  was  a  whopping  $4,500.00  during  the  said  high. 
Would  reduce  census  by  30%  to  35%.  Excellent  future  potential  for  properly  graded  MS-65  coinage. 
This  popular  commemorative  half  dollar  is  a  rare  coin  in  MS-66  condition.  A  few  small— and  I  mean 
very  small— contact  marks  can  reside  in  the  primary  focal  area(s).  However,  non-distracting  hairlines 
located  in  the  field  should  not  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye!  That  means  only  with  the  use  of,  say.  4X  or 
5X  magnification  can  you  observe  them.  It  also  means  only  a  few,  very  small  such  negatives  may  be 
present.  Remember,  there  is  plenty  of  field  in  this  coin's  design— especially  on  the  reverse.  The  fields 
act  as  a  figurative  magnet  attracting  numismatic  negatives  as  marks,  cuts,  hits,  scratches,  and  hairline 
scratches— thus  your  low  population  in  these  loftier  grades.  MS-67  coinage  can  possess  a  few  minuscule 
marks.  Again,  no  visible  insignificant  hairlines  should  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye!  Surface  luster  should 
be  exceptional.  Were  a  Lexington  to  be  graded  MS-68,  it  should  glow  in  the  dark.  Would  delete  census 
between  15%  and  20%.  Wonderful  future  potential  for  this  undervalued  issue  in  MS-65  and  MS-67 
condition.  None  to  date  were  granted  loftier  status. 


And  now  Anthony  reviews  the  popular  commemorative... 


THE  FORT  VANCOUVER  CENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 


DATE 

BUSINESS 

STRIKES 

ASSAY 

COINS 

PROOFS 

MELTED 

NET 

MINTAGE 

1925 

50,000 

28 

4? 

35,034 

14,966 

AUTHORIZED  PER  ACT  OF  FEBRUARY  24,  1925:  300,000. 

OFFICIAL  SALE  PRICE:  $1.00 

REASON  FOR  ISSUE:  In  order  to  commemorate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Fort 
Vancouver  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  State  of  Washington,  by  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  (an  employee), 
a  half  dollar  known  to  most  collectors  as  the  Vancouver  (and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  Fort  Vancouver)  was 
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minted 


Obverse  design: 

Laura  Gardin  Fraser.  Based 
on  original,  rough  sketch  by 
John  T.  Urquhart  and  plaster 
models  by  Sculptor  Sydney 
Bell. 

Portrayed  is  the  bust  of  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  facing  left  with  his 
name  beneath  in  curved  letters.  Seen  in  the  field  are  our  statutory 
inscriptions,  denomination,  and  anniversary  dates. 

Reverse: 

Depicted  is  a  standing  trapper  in  a  buckskin  suit,  holding  a 
musket,  facing  right.  In  the  background  is  Fort  Vancouver  with 
its  defensive  enclosure.  In  the  distance  is  Mount  Hood,  a  famous 
landmark.  Outer  inscriptions  read: 

VANCOUVER.  WASHINGTON. FOUNDED.  1825.  BY. 

HUDSON’S  BAY  COMPANY.  Below  the  stockade  posts  at  the 
extreme  right  are  the  designer’s  initials  LGF.  The  mintmark  was 
unintentionally  omitted  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint. 

Edge  Design: 

Reeded. 

THE  VANCOUVER  THEN 

John  McLoughlin  (1784-1857)  was  able  to  convince  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  area  that  he  and  his 
company  intended  no  harm.  If  they  wronged  a  white  man,  they  were  punished  and  vice  versa. 
Forbidden  was  the  evil  practice  of  trading  “firewater  to  the  Indians.”  In  fact,  John  McLoughlin  dealt 
with  such  justice  that  he  was  acknowledged  by  these  native  Americans  as  their  “Big  Chief”  and  lived  in 
peace  among  the  Indians  in  the  area. 

WAS  THE  FT.  VANCOUVER  CENTENNIAL 
HALF  DOLLAR  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  A  SUICIDE? 

No  one  person  could  be  more  delighted  to  see  this  issue  become  a  reality  than  Charles  A.  Watts, 
the  Centennial’s  Corporation  secretary.  On  August  1,  1925,  the  San  Francisco  Mint  struck  50,000  Fort 
Vancouver  Centennial  commemorative  half  dollars  (plus  28  assay  coins).  Although  produced  at  a  branch 
mint,  its  “S”  signature  or  symbol  was  unintentionally  omitted,  making  it  the  only  remembrance  preserver 
to  possess  this  distinction.  Immediately  after  being  bagged  and  given  clearance,  the  1,378-pound  coin 
shipment— with  packing  material,  1 ,462  pounds— was  flown  aboard  a  twelve-cylinder-engine  DeHavilland 
and  delivered  to  the  Vancouver  National  Bank  by  Lt.  Oakley  G.  Kelly,  U.S.  A.  (How’s  that  for  Air  Mail- 
Special  Delivery?)  He  was  not  only  the  flight  commander  of  the  Vancouver  Pearson  Field  Barracks  but 
one  of  two  pilots  who  made  the  first  transcontinental  nonstop  flight,  flying  more  than  2,600  miles  in 
twenty-six  hours  in  May  1923.  He  was  also  presented  with  the  first  coin  from  the  delivered  shipment 
by  Centennial  President  Herbert  J.  Campbell.  Also  receiving  coins  at  the  small  ceremony  were  Mayor 
N.  E.  Allen,  Councilman  O.  W.  Stone,  and  Oregon  Sunday  Journal  (Portland,  Oregon)  Managing  Editor 
Donald  Sterling,  who  accompanied  Lt.  Kelly  on  the  1,100-mile  round  trip. 
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DID  A  LACK  OF  SALES  DESTROY  A  DREAM  AND  CAUSE  A  SUICIDE? 

Sales  pi  ior  to  and  duiing  the  week-long  centennial  celebration,  which  began  on  Monday, 
August  17,  1925,  were  not  as  brisk  as  expected.  Five  days  later  Charles  A.  Watts,  secretary  of  the 
Vancouver  Centennial  Corporation,  who  could  not  wait  to  see  and  hold  the  special  souvenir  coin, 
committed  suicide!  Why?  Flerbert  J.  Campbell,  the  centennial’s  president,  as  well  as  editor  and  general 
manager  of  The  Evening  Vancouver  Columbian— a  daily,  except  Sunday,  newspaper— noted  that  “Mr. 
Watts  was  the  real  force  behind  the  coin  program.  He  was  the  Centennial.  He  loved  the  coin  and  the 
event.  It  could  never  be  a  failure.  All  Corporation  members  simply  lent  their  names  and  did  what  they 
were  told  to  do.  He  was  the  real  person  in  charge,  who  had  plans  for  a  big  follow-up  campaign  on  coin 
selling  and  other  means  of  producing  revenue.  He  was  most  respected.”  Unfortunately,  fate  dealt  him 
a  cruel  blow. 

On  August  24th  during  a  Corporation  meeting,  Mr.  Campbell  informed  all  present  that  “the  late 
Charley  Watts  had  told  us  that  Mrs.  Laura  Gardin  Fraser,  creator  of  the  Vancouver  coin  design,  was 
previously  paid  $1,200.00  for  her  services.  Funds  were  derived  from  the  stock  subscriptions  and  not 
from  the  revenues.  He  also  told  us  the  night  before  his  death  that  we  were  over  the  top,  with  enough 
funds  in  sight  to  pay  all  bills!” 

Unfortunately,  such  was  not  the  case!  Mrs.  Fraser  had  yet  to  be  paid.  In  fact,  she  sought  help 
in  obtaining  payment— even  in  souvenir  coins  at  face  value  from  the  Corporation  and  through  her 
Washington,  D.  C.,  connections!  (What  a  deal.  By  early  1929  the  coin  was  offered  at  $10.00  each!) 
She  could  be  contacted  at  her  new,  New  York  City  phone  number— Vanderbilt  8059!  Eventually  she  was 
paid— almost  a  year  later— by  check. 

Concerning  the  Corporation’s  accounts  payable,  including  Mrs.  Fraser’s,  it  was  discovered  by 
Lloyd  Du  Bois,  Watt’s  administrator,  that  unpaid  bills  amounted  to  $6,000.00  with  no  funds  with  which 
to  pay  them! 

One  might  ask  why  the  Vancouver  Centennial  Corporation  did  not  sell  the  coins  on  hand  and  pay 
all  involved.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  that  the  Centennial  Corporation  did  not  own  any  coins.  The 
Vancouver  National  Bank  advanced  the  money  for  the  commemorative  half  dollars  and  took  them  as 
collateral,  advancing  what  coins  were  needed  during  the  selling  campaign.  In  total,  14,966  pieces  were 
sold.  By  late  October  sales  came  to  a  standstill.  According  to  George  Palmer,  cashier  of  the 
aforementioned  bank  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  corporation,  coin  dealer  B.  Max  Mehl  made  an  offer 
to  buy  all  35,034  unsold  coins  held  by  the  bank  at  face  value  in  lieu  of  their  return  to  the  mint  for 
melting.  The  offer  was  rejected,  since  many  people  previously  paid  $1.00  for  their  souvenir. 

In  conclusion,  the  centennial  celebration  was  very  special  to  Mr.  Watts.  Unfortunately,  it  had 
little  significance  outside  the  Northwest  region  and  to  many  others.  His  great  expectation  of 
accomplishing  a  near  sellout  to  a  sellout  of  the  50,000  coins  never  came  close.  It  certainly  appears  that 
he  could  not  tell  the  truth  about  those  unpaid  bills  which  began  coming  in  from  everywhere  and  the  lack 
of  funds  to  cover  the  said.  A  crushing  blow.  It  certainly  seems  that  a  commemorative  half  dollar  led 
to  extreme  disappointment,  loss  of  self-esteem,  and  near  total  failure  causing  his  destruction. 

Sales  came  to  a  standstill;  thus  35,034  specimens  were  returned  for  reincarnation  into  some  other 
coinage.  Recently  discovered  that,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  August  1926,  Governor 
Charles  Sale  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  purchased  1,000  of  these  coins!  They  were  shipped  to  the 
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Pro\  incial  Archives  Building  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada,  in  1974.  These  coins  were  stolen  between 
\ugust  1  and  September  1,  1982,  by  a  caretaker.  A  civil  lawsuit  was  filed  by  the  Province  of  Manitoba 
in  connection  with  the  theft  and  sale  of  568  Vancouver  commemorative  half  dollars.  Over  400  coins. 
each  with  a  minimum  value  of  at  least  $800,00,  were  allegedly  spent  at  face  value  over  a  short  period 

of  time  b\  the  person  who  stole  them!!!  According  to  the  Canadian  dealer  who  handled  the  remainder 
of  these  coins,  most  would  not  grade  MS-65  by  today’s  standards!  He  personally  sold  522  pieces  to  third 
parties  in  the  USA  and  Canada  and  held  about  46  pieces  before  the  problems  with  the  government 
materialized.  For  the  record,  he  did  check  with  the  FBI  and  Sergeant  Preston’s  RCMP,  who  reported 
at  the  time  that  there  existed  no  record  of  these  coins’  being  stolen! 

The  theft  was  not  discovered  by  the  Archives  until  January  28,  1983,  when  inventory  was  taken! 
Supposedly  needing  money  to  buy  a  used  car,  the  thief  had  taken  the  remaining  568  half  dollars  to  a 
bank.  There  they  were  exchanged  by  a  Winnipeg  bank  teller  at  face  value  or  $284.00  in  Canadian  paper 
funds.  She  then  received  permission  from  her  supervisor  to  purchase  the  lot— also  at  face  value!  The 
pieces  were  counted  via  a  counting  machine!  In  turn,  she  sold  them  to  a  Canadian  dealer  for  $37,500.00. 
He  then  presented  a  written  statement  of  information  to  the  pawn  detail  of  the  police  department, 
particularizing  the  transaction.  Clearance  was  received  after  several  weeks.  The  Crown  filed  suit  against 
all  involved— even  though  all  proper  procedures  were  followed!  In  the  end,  his  46  pieces  were  returned, 
and  settlements  were  made.  The  Crown  made  no  effort  to  reclaim  those  pieces  sold  in  the  United  States. 

THE  VANCOUVER  NOW 

Specimens  residing  in  the  EF-AU  category  for  the  most  part  will  display  some  form  of 
numismatic  abuse.  Depending  upon  one’s  current  financial  situation,  would  suggest  locating  a  specimen 
which  flaunts  most  of  its  original  surface  and  possesses  slight  wear.  That  is,  unless  only  a  representative 
example  is  required.  Specimens  grading  MS-60  ($190.00)  through  MS-64  ($310.00)  are  not  that  difficult 
to  locate  at  present  and  are  somewhat  undervalued.  Since  bid  value  spread  between  MS-63  ($290.00) 
and  MS-64  ($310.00)  condition  is  not  that  great,  consider  a  flashy,  eye-appealing  MS-64  +  and  higher 
graded  specimen  if  possible.  Future  begins  here  for  the  issue  unless  simply  collecting  for  the  pride  of 
ownership.  In  grade  MS-65  and  higher,  the  Vancouver  is  somewhat  undervalued.  Wonderful  coin  to 
possess. 


Luster  will  range  from  an  almost  semi-prooflike  satiny,  blazing  satiny,  to  satiny,  to  dull  satiny. 
Strike  weakness— especially  on  the  reverse  trapper’s  hands,  face,  right  thigh,  and  chest— will  be  seen  on 
a  small  percentage  of  this  issue.  Needless  to  say,  the  said  will  cause  a  grade-value  lowering. 

Primary  focal  areas  are  your  obverse  portrait  (then  surrounding  fields)  and  the  reverse  trapper, 
then  Mt.  Hood.  Numismatic  negatives,  such  as  abrasions,  nicks,  cuts,  hairlines,  slide  marks,  and  bag 
marks,  plague  McLoughlin  and  his  clean  fields.  Reverse  trapper  should  not  appear  to  have  been  shot  by 
some  weapon  nor  be  flatly  struck  as  if  you  hit  him  lightly  with  a  hammer.  Distracting  aforesaid  negatives 
should  not  be  present  on  MS-66  coins.  Fret  not  if  the  leather  powder  horn  strap  is  not  fully  visible.  It 
will  be  the  earlier  strikings  which  display  the  most  possible  definition  for  the  issue.  Don’t  expect  to  see 
a  sharply  struck,  fully-raised  strap.  However,  do  expect  to  view  a  series  of  raised  die  chip  marks.  Their 
irregular  pattern  extends  from  the  peak  of  Mt.  Hood  to  the  letter  “C”  in  CENTENNIAL. 

Counterfeits  were  made  for  this  issue.  Present  on  the  coin’s  surfaces  are  numerous  depressions. 
A  certain  “red  flag”  exists  one-nose  length  in  front  of  John  McLoughlin’s  facial  part,  just  above  the  tip 
of  this  area.  Another  is  present  directly  below  and  to  the  right  of  the  “O”  in  GOD  (A  little  DIVINE 
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consumer  protection  here!)  as  well  as  above  the  "1”  of  the  date  1825. 

Tooling  marks  below  the  “CEN”  of  the  word  CENTENNIAL  make  their  presence  known  on  the 
reverse.  A  circular  depression  can  be  seen  close  to  the  foot  of  Mt.  Hood  (a  famous  landmark).  Making 
a  straight  line,  starting  at  the  one  o’clock  position  of  the  “O”  in  the  word  FORT,  go  right  to  make  your 
encounter.  Also  semicircular  striations  will  be  seen  starting  at  the  base  of  the  right  stockade  section  and 
continuing  upward  over  the  buildings  within.  To  date  no  special  distributing  material  has  surfaced. 

KEY  GRADING  POINTS 

OBVERSE:  Look  for  signs  of  wear  on  the  hair  covering  McLoughlin’s  temple  area  and  on  the  hair 
which  covers  the  top  of  his  ear  as  well  as  his  cheekbone.  Portrait  is  prime  location  for  the  coin  doctors. 

REVERSE:  Any  loss  of  metal  will  be  noted  on  that  actual  right  knee  of  the  pioneer  or  his  left  as  you 
view  the  coin.  Beware  of  light  buffing  or  polishing  or  whizzing  in  these  locations. 

CURRENT  STATUS  AND  FUTURE  POTENTIAL  OF  THE 
FORT  VANCOUVER  CENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

Population  Figures 
(NGC  and  PCGS  combined) 

DATE  MS-63  MS-64  MS-65  MS-66 

1925-S  597  1,005  589  148 

To  date,  twenty  Vancouvers  were  encapsulated  MS-67,  while  one  piece  was  granted  lofty  MS-68  status 
(PCGS). 

Most  circulated  offerings  (Bid  $165.00)  of  this  issue  (which  was  struck  at  our  San  Francisco  Mint 
with  the  omitted  “S”  mintmark)  are  usually  seen  whizzed,  polished,  or  abused.  Procure  the  undoctored 
and  attractive  piece  when  desired.  At  current  levels  this  popular  issue  is  undervalued  in  MS-60-65  grades 
and  offers  good  to  very  good  future  potential.  Ditto,  the  loftier  grades  where  the  future  of  the  creation 
should  be  rated  very  good  to  excellent! 

During  the  1989  market  high,  price  variation  in  grades  MS-63  and  MS-64  was  $400.00.  Between 
our  MS-64  and  MS-65  ratings,  it  was  a  whopping  $3,300.00!  That  now  seems  like  past  tense.  Between 
the  MS-65  and  MS-66  categories,  it  was  a  lesser  $2,800.00.  In  this  case  history  has  a  chance  of 
repeating!  Would  lower  census  figures  by  25%  to  30%  for  our  MS-64  and  MS-65  grades  and  by  15% 
to  20%  for  the  MS-66  class.  Pass  on  the  dull,  dark,  and  questionable  offering.  An  excellent  issue  to 
have  in  one’s  collection. 


And  now  Anthony  reviews  the  popular  variety... 


1921  PILGRIM  DIE  CLASH  VARIETY 

According  to  my  records,  I  visited  Brigandi’s  New  York  City  coin  shop  on  Friday,  January  17, 
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Nc*0,  in  search  of  the  underpriced  1021  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  half  dollar  as  well  as  the  1938  Arkansas 
PDS  Set.  (1  acquired  sixty  sets  of  the  latter  between  $45.00  and  $75.00  per  set  over  a  period  of  three 
sears  )  When  compared  to  the  1920  Pilgrim  issue  and  other  commemorative  creations  struck  between 
1892-1954,  the  192  1  production  was  certainly  undervalued.  After  80,000  unsold  pieces  plus  the  53  coins 
struck  for  assay  purposes  were  melted  by  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  we  were  left  with  a  net  mintage  of 
20,000  remembrance  preservers.  Dealer  teletype  system  bid  and  ask  were  $15.00  and  $17.00.  1969 

"Red  Book"  value  was  $19.00.  The  1920  Cyrus  E.  Dallin  design  with  its  152,000  net  production  was 
bid  at  $1 1.00.  Its  ask  price  was  identical  to  the  1969  Guide  Book  or  “Red  Book”  listing  of  $12.50. 


Rare  1921  Pilgrim  Variety  I,  of  which  fewer  than  75  pieces  are  believed  to  survive. 
Note  conical  hat  that  seems  too  large  for  Governor  Bradford. 


At  the  time  true  Choice  BU  (MS-65)  examples  were  not  too  easily  obtainable.  Usually  located 
at  shops  and  shows  were  pieces  grading  from  AU  to  today’s  MS-63  +  rating.  Anything  original  or 
flashy— even  if  about  uncirculated  AU-55  or  AU-58— or  flaunting  a  lightly  cleaned  or  lightly  whizzed 
portrait  was  labeled  and  offered  as  Choice  BU.  Grading  was  not  as  defined  as  it  is  today. 

Digressing,  the  same  situation  occurs  today.  The  double-dealing  individual  will  always  be  present 
in  whatever  business  enterprise.  Observe  certain  ads  in  various  numismatic  publications  ranging  from 
cents  through  $20  Saints.  It  seems  their  Choice  BU  or  Very  Choice  BU  material— which  should  equate 
to  current  MS-63  and  MS-64  ratings— can  be  discounted  from  30%  to  80%  of  the  going  rate  for  a 
properly  graded  specimen!  Who  wouldn't  like  to  acquire  an  MS-63  or  MS-64  1886-0  Morgan  dollar  at 
$1,800.00  or  $4,800.00  for  just  $400.00,  etc.?  What  do  you  really  receive?  Depending  on  the 
corruptness  of  the  dealer,  I  have  seen  upon  inspection  1886-0  dollars,  as  an  example,  grading  from 
lightly  whizzed  AU-55  to  AU-58  ($45.00-$60.00)  to  MS-60  ($220.00-$265.00)  specimens.  Ditto,  the 
Very  Choice  BU  (MS-64)  Lafayette  dollar  for  $310.00,  when  Greysheet  ( CDN)  bid  is  $2,100.00!  Beware 
of  bargain  hunters. 

After  entering  Brigandi’s  coin  shop,  I  asked  for  Sam.  The  day  before  he  informed  me  that  two 
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1921  Pilgrims  were  being  delivered  to  him  on  Friday.  He  was  an  employee  who  loved  his  food  and 
commemorative  coinage.  Fortunately  for  me,  he  was  out  sick.  Upon  inspection  of  these  pristine  pieces, 
my  eyes  focused  on  Governor  Bradford’s  conical  hat.  It  was  too  large  for  his  head!  I  noticed  a  blob  of 
metal  by  his  nose,  some  small  lumps  of  metal  behind  his  head,  and  some  clash-marked  letters  on  the 
reverse.  I  had  never  seen  that  before!  I  purchased  both  coins  for  $1 8.50  each.  Sam’s  price  for  this 
discovery  might  have  been  $50.00  each! 

I  had  not  revealed  my  find  until  five  years  later.  Over  that  period  I  located  thirty-five  pieces 
grading  from  MS-65  down  to  AU-55.  Only  five  1921  Pilgrims  graded  MS-65  by  today's  standards.  I 
would  estimate  that  one  hundred  such  pieces  exist.  Slabbed  MS-65  strikings  did  bring  up  to  $400.00  over 
the  non-clashed  MS-65  pieces  during  the  last  market  high.  All  grades  should  command  a  premium. 
Unfortunately,  fascination  with  this  variety  has  not  been  overwhelming,  possibly  due  to  a  lack  of  supply 
and,  certainly,  a  lack  of  promotion.  However,  this  can  easily  change  in  the  near  future  thanks  to  interest 
created  for  repunched  mintmarks,  doubled  dies,  etc.,  by  Bill  Fivaz  and  J.  T.  Stanton  via  their 
Cherry  picker’s  Guide.  Great  book!  Highly  recommend  acquisition  of  their  Third  Edition. 


Very  rare  Pilgrim  coin  distribution  box,  gold  colored 
with  emerald  green  slit  pouch. 


CAN  YOU  REALLY  BUY  AN  MS-67  COIN  AT  A  BARGAIN  PRICE? 

A  client  informed  me  of  being  sent  an  MS-67  1921  die-clashed  Pilgrim  commemorative  half 
dollar  for  $3,800.00  and  an  MS-67  Vancouver  piece  for  $2,800.00.  I  immediately  detected  that 
something  was  amiss.  Why?  High  bid  for  an  MS-67  Pilgrim  is  $7,500.00  and  for  the  Vancouver, 
$5,000.00.  As  he  showed  me  the  coins  for  approval,  I  would  place  him  in  a  frenzied  state  of  mind  and 
requested  he  cool  down,  or  we  might  have  a  possible  levitation  occurring.  I  explained  that  his  raw  MS- 
67  offerings  in  stapled  2X2  Mylar  holders  graded  only  MS-64  +  and  were  worth  about  $600.00  and 
$400.00,  respectively.  I  bluntly  exclaimed  that  it’s  the  uneducated  fool  who  believes  such  a  bargain  is 
possible.  There  is  no  Santa  Claus  in  numismatics  unless  the  buyer  is  truly  more  knowledgeable  than  the 
seller!  Beware  of  the  bargain-priced  coin. 


*  *  * 
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RECOMMENDED  READING 


by  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA) 


Articles  relating  to  commemorative  coins  and  the  people  involved 
uith  them  abounded  in  numismatic  periodicals  since  our  last  journal.  A 
sampling  of  just  some  of  them  follows: 

"Commemoratives  Past"  and  “The  Future  of  Comments”  (November 
1995);  “Commemoratives  for  the  Smithsonian”  (March  1996) — COINAGE 
magazine,  4880  Market  Street,  Ventura,  CA  93003-7783;  $23  tor  12  monthly 
issues. 


“Hoffecker’s  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar”  (March  1996)— Coins 
magazine,  700  East  State  Street,  Iola,  WI  54990;  $22.95  for  12  monthly 
issues. 


The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter  Monthly  Supplement ,  P.  O.  Box  7939,  Torrance,  CA  90504;  the  weekly 
Greysheet — including  the  Monthly  Supplement  and  Quarterly— is  $54  for  six  months  and  $98  for  one  year;  the  single¬ 
copy  price  of  the  Monthly  Supplement  is  $4. 

“Grant’s  birth  home  product  of  clapboard  construction”  (October  2,  1995);  “Working  replica  of  Kalmar 
Nyckel  on  Delaware  half  dollar  being  built”  (October  9,  1995);  “Westward,  ho!”  [Oregon  Trail]  (December  25, 

1995)  — Coin  World ,  P.  O.  Box  150,  Sidney,  OH  45365-0150,  is  published  weekly;  $28  for  52  issues. 

"Who  s  Who  in  the  hobby"  features  on  Society  members:  “From  politics  to  ‘penny’  boards,  Merena  keeps 
busy”  (October  24,  1995);  “Albanese  balances  grading  and  retail  services”  (November  7,  1995);  “Carmody  devotes 
waking  hours  to  numismatics”  (December  19,  1995);  “Downing  recalls  days  of  the  ‘Green  Monster'”  (January  16, 

1996) ;  and  Mike  Ellis:  insatiable  student  of  varieties”  (February  13,  1996);  as  well  as  “Turrini  named  Numismatic 
Ambassador"  (November  28,  1995)  and  “Don’t  miss  modem  commemorative  opportunity”  (January  9, 
1996)— Numismatic  News ,  700  East  State  Street,  Iola,  WI  54990,  is  published  weekly;  $27.95  for  52  issues. 

‘Patricia  Lewis  Verani:  Contrasts  and  Connections"  (October  1995) — The  Numismatist ,  official  (monthly) 
publication  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association,  818  North  Cascade  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80903- 
3279.  Membership  includes  subscription:  $35  for  adults  (includes  $6  application  fee,  first  year  only);  $11  for 
juniors  (age  17  or  younger);  and  $30  for  seniors  (age  65  or  older;  includes  $6  application  fee,  first  year  only). 

“Marketing  the  Stone  Mountain  Commemorative,  North  and  South”  (January  1996)—  WINNING  WAYS , 
official  (quarterly)  publication  of  Women  in  Numismatics,  14252  Culver,  #490,  Irvine,  CA  92714.  Membership 
includes  subscription:  $35  per  year. 

All  of  these  publications  feature  countless  supplements  to  the  knowledge  contained  in  commemorative 
references  already  residing  in  your  libraries.  I  hope  all  Society  members  subscribe  to  them  and  support  their 
educational  efforts.  Write  articles  and/or  letters  to  the  editor  to  share  your  knowledge  and  to  express  your  views, 
and  encourage  others  to  do  the  same!  The  printed  word  will  remain  for  decades  to  come  to  spark  the  interest 
necessary  to  attract  new  collectors  to  perpetuate  our  hobby.  The  future  of  numismatics  depends  upon  all  of  us. 


*  *  * 
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CLUB  NEWS 


by  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA) 


Not  reported  until  recently  to  your  editor,  word  came  that 
Gordon  R.  Donnell  (R-2220,  CA)  was  elected  first  vice  president  of 
the  International  Organization  of  Wooden  Money  Collectors  at  the 
ANA  Anniversary  Convention  in  Anaheim,  CA.  Gordon  and 
Michael  S.  Turrini  (LM-031,  CA)  recently  spearheaded  an  effort  to 
form  another  wooden  money  club  in  their  home  state. 

Jack  H.  Beymer  (R-0139,  CA)  received  special  recognition 
and  appreciation  from  the  Redwood  Empire  (CA)  Coin  Club  for  his 
repeated,  generous  donations  to  the  group. 

January  10,  1996,  saw  Anthony  Swiatek  (R-0004,  NY)  on 
Cable  Vision  News  12  Long  Island.  As  usual,  he  was  appearing  on 
the  station  promoting  numismatics. 

At  the  January  banquet  of  the  Numismatic  Association  of  Southern  California,  ANA  Governor 
Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA)  installed  the  organization’s  officers  and  directors  and  (f)emceed  the 
evening’s  program.  Jerry  Yahalom  (R-1060,  CA)  became  president  of  the  club  for  the  next  two  years. 
Congratulations,  Jerry! 

In  February  Bill  Fivaz  (LM-025,  GA)  conducted  a  workshop  at  the  Long  Beach  Coin  & 
Collectibles  Expo.  “Breathing  Greater  Life  into  Coin  Clubs,  Part  2”  was  extremely  well  attended,  and 
Bill  did  a  masterful  job  in  showing  representatives  what  they  could  do  to  improve  their  clubs’  operations. 
The  seminar  was  jointly  sponsored  by  the  American  Numismatic  Association,  the  Numismatic  Association 
of  Southern  California,  and  the  Long  Beach  Expo.  Special  thanks  to  Bill  and  Paul  L.  Koppenhaver  (R- 
0700,  CA)  and  Ron  J.  Gillio  (R-2101,  CA)  for  making  it  possible.  By  the  way.  Bill  was  also  the 
Society’s  speaker  during  the  Expo;  his  program,  “Name  That  Commem’’  was  a  big  hit  with  the  many 
attendees— both  SUSCC  members  and  nonmembers  as  well.  Bill  also  served  as  auctioneer  during  the 
meeting  for  two  items  donated  by  Thomas  M.  Barosko  (R-0979,  IL).  A  framed  picture  of  Trygve 
Rovelstad  working  on  the  Pioneer  Memorial  and  a  booklet  on  the  sculptor  written  by  his  mother  brought 
$45— a  wonderful  addition  to  our  treasury!  Many  thanks  Tom  and  Bill  for  your  donations  and  services! 

Jerry  Yahalom  (R-1060,  CA)  will  be  serving  the  Society  as  our  new  treasurer,  a  post  recently 
relinquished  by  Frank  W.  DuVall  (LM-0001,  AL).  Frank,  however,  will  continue  as  my  proofreader- 
without  parallel— and  publisher  of  The  Commemorative  Trail.  The  Society  couldn’t  continue  to  exist 
without  the  assistance  of  our  “Founding  Father”! 


*  *  * 

AWARDS!  AWARDS!  AWARDS! 

Exhibit  award  winners  at  the  Fremont  (CA)  Coin  Club  Show  were  Charles  L.  “Chuck”  \\  hite 
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(R-2160,  CA),  second  place,  and  Gordon  R.  Donnell  (R-2220,  CA), 
third  place.  At  the  Sacramento  Valley  (CA)  Coin  Show,  Gordon  tied 
tor  first  place,  and  Chuck  took  second-place  honors  in  exhibiting. 

At  the  September  Golden  State  Coin  Show  held  in  Burbank, 
California,  two  of  our  members  received  honors:  Phil  Iversen  (R- 
1243,  CA)  took  first  place  in  the  Miscellaneous  category.  The  exhibit 
ot  Roy  T.  Iwata  (R-0566,  CA)  took  second  place  in  the  United  States 
category. 


On  October  30,  1995,  Michael  S.  Turrini  (LM-031,  CA)  was 
named  the  first  Ron  Miller  Award  winner  by  the  Northern  California 
Numismatic  Association.  On  November  4,  1995,  Stan  was  also 
honored  with  the  prestigious  Numismatic  Ambassador  Award. 

The  Rochester  (NY)  Numismatic  Association  presented  Charles  J,  Ricard  (R-0080,  IL)  with  its 
Member  of  the  Year  Award  for  1995. 

The  FUN  Show,  January  4-7,  1996,  was  the  scene  of  two  of  our  members’  being  recognized  with 
major  honors.  J.  T.  Stanton  (R-0935,  GA)  received  the  6th  serially-numbered  A.  J.  Vinci  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Numismatic  Education.  Anthony  Swiatek  (R-0004,  NY),  the  winner  of  the  ft 3  Vinci 
Award  in  1992,  received  the  Charlie  Fine  Award  for  Literary  Excellence  for  the  best  1995  article  in 
FUN-Topics,  “The  Norse  American  Commemorative  Issue.”  Bravo! 


J.  T.  Stanton  also  received  a  framed  certificate  from 
Randy  Campbell  for  his  FUN  educational  program 
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Anthony  Swiatek  beamed  with  pride  as  he  received  the  Charlie  Fine  Award  from  Randy  Campbell 

Paul  L.  Koppenhaver  (R-0700,  CA)  was  named  the  Numismatic  Association  of  Southern 
California  Member  of  the  Year  at  the  club’s  banquet  January  27,  1996. 


*  *  * 


A  BIG  THANKS! 


A  big  thanks  to  Q.  David  Bowers  (R-0548,  NH)  for 
including  the  following  in  the  Selected  Bibliography  of  Auctions  by 
Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.’s  The  James  Bennett  Pryor  Collection 
catalog,  the  sale  held  January  in  Los  Angeles: 

Commemorative  Trail,  The.  Helen  Carmody,  editor. 

Journal  of  the  Society  for  U.  S.  Commemorative 
Coins.  News  and  research  items  covering  past  and 
present  eras  in  the  field.  Essential  and  enjoyable 
reading  for  the  enthusiast  and  specialist. 


If  Dave  weren’t  such  a  remarkable  numismatist  and  author,  he 
could  have  great  success  as  a  publicity  agent.  He  never  fails  to  mention  our  Society  at  every  opportunity 
and  has  our  sincere  gratitude. 
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NEW  MEMBERS 


A  big  Welcome!  to  the  following  individuals  who  joined  our 
club  since  the  publication  of  the  Summer  1995  issue  of  The  Trail. 
Thanks  to  all  Society  members  who  are  indicated  as  their  proposers. 

Now  is  a  critical  time  for  our  club,  and  all  of  us  should  make 
a  special  effort  to  recruit  new  members.  Please  take  a  few  minutes  to 
ask  friends  or  colleagues  whether  they  too  would  enjoy  being  part  of 
the  Society. 


DeSalvo,  John . 

Esposito,  Joseph  A.  .. 
Hastings,  Lionel  K.  .. 

Hunter,  C.  M . 

Luong,  Tri  D . 

Merena,  Raymond  N. 
Miniman,  Arnold  H.  . 

Nye,  James  W . 

Semenuk,  Michelle  E. 
Ward,  Terry  A . 


Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 
Proposed  by  Q.  David  Bowers 
Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 
.  Proposed  by  Q  David  Bowers 
Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 
Proposed  by  Q.  David  Bowers 
...  Proposed  by  Robert  J.  Pasek 
Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 
Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 
Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 


*  *  * 


DONATIONS 

By  their  extremely  generous  and  thoughtful  donations,  the  following  individuals  have  contributed 
toward  enabling  our  Society  to  provide  members  with  the  “best  buy  in  numismatics”: 


$0.00  to  $24,99 

Carlson,  Eric 

$25.00  to  $49,99 

Barosko,  Thomas  M. 
Laibstain,  Harry  I. 
Spatola,  Kenneth  B. 
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On  the  following  pages  are  Counterfeit  Analyses  #7,  #%,  #9  &  #10  from  The  Numismatist ,  official 
publication  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association,  818  North  Cascade  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
80903-3279,  relating  to  the  Hawaii  and  Hudson  commemorative  half  dollars. 


AUTHENTICATION 

BUREAU 


BY  J.P.  MARTIN 


Genuine  1928  Hawaii  Sesquicentennial 
half  dollar. 


U.S.  COMMEMORATIVE  SERIES 
Counterfeit  Analysis  #7: 

1928  Hawaii  Sesquicentennial  Half  Dollar 


•SPECIFICATIONS* 

Genuine 

Counterfeit 

WEIGHT  (gm)  DENSITY  DIAMETER  (mm) 

12.5  10.33  30.6 

12.43-12.51  10.10-10.24  30.5 

NO.  REEDS 

1  50 

143 

Remarks:  “Old  style”  counterfeit;  color  ranges  from  gray  to  chrome.  Several 
major  depressions  facilitate  detection.  Beware  of  “w  hizzed”  or  artificially  toned 
specimens. 

Method  of  counterfeiting:  One-to-one  transfer  dies 


Major  Diagnostics: 


A.  Obverse  (counterfeit)  — Large  depression  at  edge  border 

near  final  \  of  AMFRlt .  \. 

B.  Obverse  (genuine)  — Same  area  w  ithout  depression. 

C.  Reverse  (counterfeit)  — Lack  of  die  polish  in  palm  leaves 

to  left  of  head. 

D.  Reverse  (genuine)  — Die  polish  in  palm  leaves. 

E.  Reverse  (counterfeit)  — Several  depressions  near  out¬ 

stretched  hand. 

F.  Reverse  (genuine)  — Same  area  w  ithout  depression. 
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ANA 

AUTHENTICATION 

BUREAU 


BY  j.P.  MARTIN 


Genuine  1928  Hawaii  Sesquicentennial 
half  dollar. 


U.S.  COMMEMORATIVE  SERIES 
Counterfeit  Analysis  #8: 

1928  Hawaii  Sesquicentennial  Half  Dollar 


•SPECIFICATIONS* 

WEIGHT  (gm) 

DENSITY 

DIAMETER  (mm) 

NO.  REEDS 

Genuine 

12.5 

10.33 

30.6 

150 

Counterfeit 

12.45 

10.25 

30.5 

143 

Remarks:  “New  style"  counterfeit  from  new  dies  (not  reworked  from  “old  stvle” 
dies  described  in  Counterfeit  Analysis  #7);  prooflike  to  chromelike  appearance 
with  frostiness  on  raised  areas. 


Method  of  counterfeiting:  One-to-one  transfer  dies. 


Major  Diagnostics: 


A.  Obverse  (genuine) 

B.  Obverse  (counterfeit) 

C.  Reverse  (genuine) 

D.  Reverse  (counterfeit) 

E.  Reverse  (genuine) 

F.  Reverse  (counterfeit) 

G.  Reverse  (genuine) 

H.  Reverse  (counterfeit) 

I.  Reverse  (counterfeit) 


—  Normal  area  around  Captain 
Cook’s  throat. 

— Throat  area  displays  tooling  mark. 

—  Several  areas  of  die  polish  to  the 
right  of  king’s  head. 

—  Same  areas  without  die  polish. 
-Normal  ITE  of  UNITED. 

—  Tool  mark  below  TE  of  UNITED. 

—  Die  polish  below  king’s  right  arm. 

—  Same  area  without  die  polish. 

—  Raised  metal  at  rim  at  12  o’clock. 


A 
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U.S.  COMMEMORATIVE  SERIES 
Counterfeit  Analysis  #9: 

1935  Hudson  Sesquicentennial  Half  Dollar 


ANA 

AUTMKNTIGA  TION 
BUREAU ' 


BY  J.P.  MARTIN 


Remarks:  “Old  style”  counterfeit;  usually  dull  with  numerous  obverse  depressions 
and  reverse  tool  marks.  Difficult  to  judge  loss  of  sharpness  as  details  of  original 
design  are  soft  and  rounded.  Incuse  tooling  on  Neptune’s  head  mav  be  the  result 
ot  tooling  on  host  coin. 

Method  of  counterfeiting:  One-to-one  transfer  dies. 


•SPECIFICATIONS* 

Genuine 

Counterfeit 

WEIGHT  (gm) 

12.5 

12.45-12.53 

DENSITY 

10.33 

9.9-10.1 

DIAMETER  (mm) 

30.6 

30.4-30.5 

NO.  REEDS 

150 

148 

Counterfeit  I93S  Hudson  Sesquicen¬ 
tennial  half  dollar. 


Major  Diagnostics: 


A.  Obverse  —  Depressions  on  banner  to  left  of  E  of  ET. 

B.  Obverse  —  Tool  mark  in  field  below  ET  and  banner. 

C.  Obverse  —  Depressions  near  EC  of  RECTI. 

D.  Obverse  —  Incuse  tooling  on  Neptune’s  head. 

E.  Reverse  —  Tooling  at  F  of  HALF. 

F.  Reverse  —  Tooling  at  R  of  DOLLAR. 

G.  Reverse  —  Die  crack  through  Ds  of  HET)SON  and 

DOLL.AR. 
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ANA 

AUTHENTICATION 

BUREAU 


BY  J*.  MARTIN 


U.S.  COMMEMORATIVE  SERIES 
Counterfeit  Analysis  #10: 

1935  Hudson  Sesquicentennial  Half  Dollar 


•SPECIFICATIONS* 

WEIGHT  (gm) 

DENSITY 

DIAMETER  (mm) 

NO  REEDS 

( ienuine 

12.5 

10.33 

30.6 

150 

Counterfeit 

12.36 

1 0. 1 1 

30.6 

145 

Remarks:  “New  style"  counterfeit  from  new  dies.  Prooflike  with  frosty  devices 
and  soft  details.  One  major  die  marker  (tool  marks  on  left  side  of  O  in  OF  on  ob¬ 
verse).  I  su ally  cleaned  or  toned  to  hide  obvious  departure  from  original  luster. 

Method  of  counterfeiting:  One-to-one  transfer  dies. 


Counterfeit  1935  Hudson  Sesquicen¬ 
tennial  half  dollar. 


Major  Diagnostics:  A.  Obverse  —  Loss  of  detail  on  Neptune’s  head  and  body  . 

(Sometimes  weak  on  genuine  specimens.) 
Vertical  tool  marks  on  left  side  of  ()  of  ( )F. 
Loss  of  detail  in  sails. 

Frosted  lettering  on  prooflike  fields. 


B.  Obverse 

C.  Reverse 

D.  Reverse 


A 


B 
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THE  TALENT  OF  BILL  KING  LOOKS  BACK  ON  1994  AND  COMM EMOR ATI VES 


Numismatic  News ,  700  East  State  Street,  Iola,  WI  54990-0001 ,  has  very  generously  given  me  Bill 
King’s  cartoons,  which  have  appeared  in  the  paper  and  related  to  commemorative  coins.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  publish  them  again  for  your  enjoyment  and  enlightenment.  Please  refer  to  “Recommended 
Reading”  for  subscription  information. 


OLYMPIC  EVEMT 
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Log-  jam  I 
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A  COMMENT  IDEA  TEAT  COOED 

-RE.PAV  THE-  HOBE.V  I 

♦ 
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SHOW  REPORTS 


by  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA) 


Long  Beach  Coin  &  Collectibles  Expo  -  October  5-8.  1995 


This  three-times-a-year  event  is  always  a  major  numismatic  happening  in  Southern  California, 
drawing  dealers  from  all  over  the  country  and  foreign  countries  as  well.  Collectors  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  offerings  as  well  as  the  presence  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  Major  auctions  and 
numerous  club  meetings  added  to  the  appeal  of  the  show.  Some  dealers’  comments  were  as  follows: 

“The  supply  of  commems  in  all  grades  is  pretty  thin  in  this  market.  There  is  a  strong  demand 
for  toned  commems,  but  they  are  just  not  available.” 

“Nice,  properly-graded  64s  and  65s  continue  to  be  in  very  strong  demand.  There  are  plenty  of 
64s  and  65s  available,  but  most  of  them  have  some  undesirable  characteristics.” 


“Expensive,  high-grade  commems  continue  to  be  weak,  but  prices  are  now  getting  discounted 
where  they  are  becoming  attractive  again.  MS-66  commems  have  substantially  dropped  in  price,  so  after 
the  past  few  months  there  is  more  interest  in  that  grade  again.” 

“Certain  issues  continue  to  be  extremely  easy  to  sell:  both  Missouris  in  64,  the  Sesqui  in  64, 
both  Alabamas  in  63  and  64,  the  Spanish  Trail  in  65,  and  the  Gettysburg  and  Antietam  in  all  grades.” 

“There  appears  to  be  a  lot  of  interest  in  pre-1925  commems  because  prices  have  dropped,  and 
they  are  just  a  fraction  of  levels  of  years  ago.  The  Grant,  Lexington,  Lincoln,  and  Maine  are  attracting 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  there  is  strong  demand  for  those  issues.” 


Some  examples  of  wholesale  trading  were  as  follows: 


Alabama  .  PCGS 

California  Jubilee .  NGC 

Cincinnati  (1936)  .  NGC 

Columbian  Expo  (1892)  .  PCGS 

Elgin  .  PCGS 

Lafayette  .  PCGS 

Lewis  and  Clark  (1904)  .  PCGS 

Lewis  and  Clark  (1905)  .  PCGS 

Missouri  .  PCGS 

Monroe  .  PCGS 

Monroe .  PCGS 

New  Rochelle .  PCGS 

Pan-Pac  $2-1/2  .  PCGS 

Spanish  Trail  .  NGC 

Spanish  Trail  .  PCGS 


MS-65  .  $  2,500.00 

MS-64  .  325.00 

MS-64  .  300.00 

MS-65  .  750.00 

MS-66  .  675.00 

MS-65  . 7,500.00 

MS-64  . 5,750.00 

MS-65  .  14,500.00 

MS-64  .  1,050.00 

MS-64  .  375.00 

MS-64  .  350.00 

MS-66  .  700.00 

MS-65  .  3,500.00 

MS-66  .  1,300.00 

MS-65  .  935.00 


[Please  take  note  that  all  prices  reported  in  “Show  Reports”  for  commems  are  wholesale  prices  unless 
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otherwise  noted  When  this  material  is  ottered  tor  resale  at  the  retail  level,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
price  increases  of  from  15%  to  30%  for  the  most  common  items  to  much  higher  markups  for  truly  scarce 
or  esoteric  material.) 


*  *  * 


41st  Annual  FUN  Convention  -  January  4-7,  1996 


Collectors  and  dealers  eagerly  await  this  show  and  regard  it  as  an  indicator  of  numismatic  activity 
for  the  year.  As  such,  I  doubt  whether  anyone  was  disappointed.  Transactions  were  relatively  heavy, 
and  the  public  crowded  around  bourse  tables  for  the  majority  of  the  convention.  As  I  walked  around  the 
show,  I  noticed  more  jewelry  and  watches  offered  than  in  previous  years.  (In  this  day  of  small  profit 
margins  for  coin  dealers,  such  items  have  been  added  to  their  cases  in  an  attempt  to  enable  them  to  cover 
expenses.)  Some  dealers’  comments  were  as  follows: 

“Overall,  this  is  the  best  coin  show  I  have  had  in  two  years.  It  is  far  in  excess  of  my 
expectations.” 

“Dealers  are  buying  at  wholesale  levels,  and  the  public  is  buying  at  retail  prices.  However,  the 
commem  market  still  suffers  from  a  shortage  of  nice,  eye-appealing,  attractive  material.” 

“High-priced,  top-grade  coins  are  still  weak.  However,  in  the  popular  collector  grades,  properly 
priced  commems  are  being  sought  and  are  strong.” 


Some  examples  of  wholesale  trading  were  as  follows: 


Boone  (1938-D) . 

Boone  (1938-S)  . 

Cleveland  . 

Columbian  Expo  (1892) 

Gettysburg  . 

Lafayette  . 

Missouri  . 

New  Rochelle . 

Oregon  Trail  (1926)  .... 
Oregon  Trail  (1928)  .... 

Pan-Pac  50C  . 

Pan-Pac  50C  . . 

Sesqui  50C  . 

Sesqui  50C  . 


PCGS  MS-67 
PCGS  MS-67 
PCGS  MS-65 
PCGS  PF-63 
NGC  MS-65 
PCGS  MS-65 
PCGS  MS-65 
PCGS  MS-66 
PCGS  MS-67 
PCGS  MS-67 
NGC  MS-67 
NGC  MS-63 
PCGS  MS-64 
PCGS  MS-63 


$1,320.00 
.  1,760.00 
...  185.00 
5,500.00 
...  475.00 
.  6,900.00 
.5,380.00 
...  725.00 
.  1,300.00 
.  1,700.00 
.  5,250.00 
...  580.00 
...  475.00 
...  135.00 


[Please  take  note  that  all  prices  reported  in  “Show  Reports”  for  commems  are  wholesale  prices  unless 
otherwise  noted.  When  this  material  is  offered  for  resale  at  the  retail  level,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
price  increases  of  from  15%  to  30%  for  the  most  common  items  to  much  higher  markups  for  truly  scarce 
or  esoteric  material.) 


*  *  * 
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Long  Beach  Coin  &  Collectibles  Expo  -  February  1-4,  1996 


The  first  Expo  of  the  year  evidenced  increased  attendance  from  previous  shows.  Attitudes-  on 
the  part  of  both  dealers  and  collectors— were  upbeat,  and  business  exceeded  most  expectations.  Everyone 
with  whom  I  spoke  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  new  floor  setup  and  the  educational  programs  that  have 
become  a  significant  attraction  for  those  coming  to  the  Long  Beach  Expo.  To  quote  SUSCC  member 
Mike  Gumpel  (R-0330,  CA)  in  his  February  “ COINage  Report,”  “The  increased  traffic  and  the  new 
configuration  of  the  bourse  gave  the  convention  the  feel  of  a  ‘feeding  frenzy’  at  times.”  Some  dealers’ 
comments  were  as  follows: 

“It  was  a  very  good  show— a  continuation  of  what  we  saw  at  FUN.  The  market  is  definitely 
stronger  than  it  was  in  the  fall.” 

“Only  a  few  neat  coins  showed  up,  and  they  sold  right  away.  The  nice,  colorful  commems 
coming  on  the  market  are  realizing  prices  well  in  excess  of  set  levels.  I  paid  double  sheet  for  a  1939 
Oregon  Trail  PDS  set  and  sold  it  immediately.” 

“The  recent  declines  in  bid  prices  of  commems  that  were  caused  by  the  Heritage  FUN  Show 
auction  prices  have  generated  a  lot  of  new  prices  in  commems.  People  are  realizing  that  they  are  looking 
at  prices  that  are  too  cheap.” 

“The  wholesale  dealers  are  trying  to  buy— not  just  retail  customers.  It  is  a  positive  sign  in  the 
market.” 


“As  usual,  there  is  not  enough  quality  material.  Colorful  commems  with  pretty,  original  toning 
are  virtually  nonexistent.  There  is  a  strong  demand  for  these.” 

Some  examples  of  wholesale  trading  were  as  follows: 


Bay  Bridge .  NGC  MS-66 

Grant  .  PCGS  MS-66 

Lafayette .  PCGS  MS-64 

Missouri  2*4  .  PCGS  MS-64 

Oregon  Trail  (1939  PDS  Set)  .  PCGS  MS-67 

Spanish  Trail  .  PCGS  MS-67 

Vancouver  .  PCGS  MS-65 

York  .  PCGS  MS-65 


$  900.00 
.  1.650.00 
. 2,250.00 
.  1,300.00 
.  9,000.00 
.  3,000.00 
...  900.00 
...  155.00 


[Please  take  note  that  all  prices  reported  in  “Show  Reports”  for  commems  are  wholesale  prices  unless 
otherwise  noted.  When  this  material  is  offered  for  resale  at  the  retail  level,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
price  increases  of  from  15%  to  30%  for  the  most  common  items  to  much  higher  markups  for  truly  scarce 
or  esoteric  material.] 


*  *  * 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  OREGON  TRAIL 

by  Thomas  H.  Watthews  (R- 1313,  NY) 


A  recent  auction  ottered  me  the  opportunity  to  secure  an  interesting  bit  of  history  for  my 
collection  of  items  associated  with  the  early  commemorative  coin  issues.  It  is  a  letter  from  Ezra  Meeker, 
the  first  president  of  the  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association,  written  to  the  officials  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Townsend,  Montana.  Its  dual  purpose  was  to  sell  Oregon  halves  and  gather  historical  data  concerning 
the  Oregon  Trail.  (Editor’s  Note  from  Tom’s  Accompanying  Letter:  “Ezra  Meeker’s  signature  is  in  blue 
ink  and  appears  to  have  been  done  with  a  fountain  pen.  ”)  Pioneer  Ezra  Meeker  and  his  family  made  the 
arduous  journey  westward  over  the  Oregon  Trail  in  the  1850s.  He  repeated  the  trip  in  1907  in  order  to 
mark  the  location  of  significant  pioneer  events,  which  he  hoped  would  generate  interest  in  the  rescue  of 
the  old  trail  from  a  passage  into  oblivion.  His  years  of  effort  to  recover  and  mark  the  trail  eventually 
led  to  his  presidency  of  the  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association.  This  Association  was  successful  in 
securing  approval  for  the  issuance  of  the  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  half-dollar  series.  It  sold  these 
commemorative  halves  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  funds  to  finance  restoration  work  on  the  trail. 
The  letter  contains  material  of  considerable  historical  value,  which  may  be  of  some  interest  to  members 
of  the  SUSCC.  (Editor’s  Note:  Please  see  letter  on  page  79.) 

A  study  of  the  letter  raises  a  few'  points  which  are  worth  noting.  One  such  point  is  the  absence 
of  a  date  on  the  letter.  According  to  various  references,  Ezra  Meeker  was  born  in  1830,  and  he  died  at 
the  age  of  98  in  1928.  In  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  letter,  Mr.  Meeker  states  he  has  just  entered  the 
98th  year  of  his  life.  From  this  statement  it  would  appear  the  letter  was  written  sometime  in  1928.  The 
coins  that  were  included  for  sale  with  the  letter  were  most  likely  specimens  dated  1926-S  because  by  1928 
the  1926  Philadelphia  halves  were  probably  sold  out,  and  the  1928-dated  coins  were  not  released  for 
public  sale  until  1933. 

A  second  point  concerns  the  date  of  Ezra  Meeker’s  first  trip  over  the  Trail.  Various  written 
accounts  have  established  1851  as  the  date  of  his  first  trip.  If  this  is  correct,  then  the  1926  Oregon  half 
would  memorialize  not  only  the  Oregon  Trail  but  also  the  75th  anniversary  of  Ezra’s  first  trip.  However, 
this  letter  states  his  first  trip  took  place  in  1852.  The  letter  is  typed  (most  likely  by  an  employee  of  the 
Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association),  and  possibly  this  date  is  a  typographical  error.  If  the  1852  date 
for  Ezra’s  first  trip  is  indeed  correct,  the  1926-dated  coin  may  still  have  been  intended  to  commemorate 
the  75th  anniversary  of  his  first  trip— observing  the  fact  some  commemorative  coins  of  the  past  have  an 
issue  date  that  appears  to  be  unrelated  to  the  actual  date  of  the  event  being  commemorated. 

Of  further  interest  is  the  pictorial  letterhead  of  the  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association,  Inc. 
There  is  a  round  insert  in  the  letterhead  showing  a  Conestoga  wagon  hitched  to  two  oxen  being  driven 
by  a  figure  carrying  a  stick.  The  w'agon  is  heading  down  a  trail  toward  a  setting  sun.  Sound  familiar? 
Note  the  similarity  of  this  insert  to  the  sketch  for  the  reverse  of  the  Oregon  half  by  James  Earle  Fraser. 
Did  Fraser  use  this  insert  as  a  basis  for  his  sketch,  or  was  the  insert  created  from  Fraser’s  design? 
Fraser's  sketch  and  the  model  created  from  his  sketch  by  his  wife,  Laura  Gardin  Fraser,  are  depicted  on 
page  80.  The  sketch  and  model  are  from  Don  Taxay’s  An  Illustrated  History  of  U.S.  Commemorative 
Coinage. 
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OREGON  TRAIL  MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION  Inc 
»S  M  A  D  (SON  AVINUt.  NtW  TORI  CITY 


?twtw  Bar.*  of  Townsend, 
'o»n((nd  ,  Uont. 

Oentlecen: 


For  twenty  years  ®y  purpowa  in  life  has  been  to  recover  and 
®ark  the  Oregon  Trail  which  I  first  traversed  with  my  wife  and  tabs 
In  1852.  In  all  the  wealth  of  romance  that  attaches  to  pioneering 
there  Is  nothing  more  stirring  than  the  winning  :f  the  west  for  thla 
nation  by  the  great  army  of  bcmebui  lders  who  took  pceeessl-.n  of  the 
Oreg:n  Country,  established  their  provisional  go  ve  rnme  nt  and  com¬ 
pelled  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  cease  their  rule  with  the  result 
that  the  Treaty  of  1846  with  Oreat  8rttaln  finally  settled  the  long 
contention  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  Oregon  Country. 

The  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association  was  founded  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  monumentlng  the  Trail.  After  a  thorough  1 nve s t < gat i on 
Congress  passed  a  Bill  authorizing  the  Issuance  of  six  million  mem¬ 
orial  coins  exclusively  to  the  Association  by  the  United  States 
Government,  upon  payment  of  their  legal  face  value  of  fifty  cents. 
The  Bill  was  signed  by  the  President  which  stamped  the  approval  of 
the  Government  upon  the  objects  of  this  Association  as  set  forth  In 
the  enclosed  leaflet.  The  coins  are  3old  for  one  dollar  each  in 
order  to  provide  a  fund  to  carry  out  the  work  for  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  organized. 


I  enclose  three  of  these  coins  In  the  hope  that  you  will  pur¬ 
chase  them  as  evidence  of  your  interest  In  the  movement.  If  you  do 
not  •choose*  to  purchase  the  coins  please  return  them  at  once. 


Are  you  or  any  members  of  your  bank  descendants  of  the 
pioneers  who  traversed  the  Oregon  Trail  from  1832  to  1860  or  do  you 
know  of  any  living  pioneers  or  descendants  In  your  locality.  le  are 
gathering  historical  data  and  this  irformatior  will  be  of  great  value 
to  the  organization.  This  is  a  wholly  altruistic  work;  I  have  given 
many  years  of  my  life  to  it;  have  just  entered  the  98th  year  of  my 
life;  still  on  my  pegs;  but  I'm  getting  in  a  hurry  because  I  want  to 
see  this  Job  finished  while  I'm  still  with  you. 


Yours  very  truly, 


/' 


President 


It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Chester  Beach  was  the  first  artist  commissioned  to  design  the  Oregon 
Trail  half.  He  drew  a  number  of  designs  (see  Taxay)  for  the  coin  but  then  apparently  decided  to  abandon 
the  project  in  favor  of  other  pursuits.  Perhaps  the  insert  in  the  letterhead  was  done  by  Beach  and  later 
modified  by  the  Frasers  for  the  final  design.  There  is  also  the  possibility  the  insert  in  the  letterhead  was 
created  by  some  other  artist  and  then  modified  by  Beach  and  Fraser  to  suit  their  artistic  eyes.  Note  the 
dates  on  the  Fraser  sketch.  Was  Fraser  under  the  impression  there  would  be  some  sort  of  centennial 
celebration  in  1949?  Why  did  he  choose  the  1849  date  in  the  first  place? 
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That  a  single  letter  could  generate  such  interest  and  speculation  has  given  me  much  pleasure. 
Archival  information  about  the  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association  (if  it  exists  and  most  likely  it  does) 
might  provide  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  raised  here.  Collectors  more  knowledgeable  than  I  may 
be  able  to  shed  light  on  some  of  these  points  and  may  even  raise  additional  questions  about  the  letter. 
Traveling  The  Commemorative  Trail  and— more  specifically— the  Oregon  Trail  continues  to  be  an 
interesting  and  exciting  adventure! 

(Editor’s  Note:  Perhaps  Ezra  Meeker  began  his  trip  in  1851  and  concluded  it  in  1852,  in  which 
case  both  dates  would  be  correct.) 


*  *  * 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  Society  still  has  for  sale  a  limited  number  of  full-color  photographs, 
depicting  a  marvelous  grouping  of  Oregon  Trail  coins  and  related  materials — all  donated  by  members 
from  their  collections.  A  letter  very  similar  to  the  one  now  owned  by  Thomas  Watthews  is  featured.  It 
was  sent  to  the  Browns  Valley  State  Bank,  Browns  Valley,  Minnesota.  Send  your  check  made  payable 
to  the  SUSCC  in  the  amount  of  only  $25.00  per  photograph  (first-class  postage  and  handling  included) 
and  your  name  and  address  to  Les  Watson,  our  communications  chairperson,  at  the  address  indicated 
below.) 


18627  Brookhurst  Street,  #396 
Fountain  Valley,  CA  92708-6700 
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And  now 1  reprinted  for  Society >  members  is  J.  T.  Stanton’s  Column  No.  30  of  “ Bloopers  & 
Blunders.  “  Your  editor  is  indebted  to  Numismatic  News  (subscription  information  is  available  under 
“ Recommended  Reading  ”)  for  its  permission  to  do  so. 

INTERESTING  VARIETIES  SEEN  ON  COMMEMORATIVES 

by  J.  T.  Stanton  (R-0935,  GA) 


Commemorative  coins  are  highly  collectible  in  themselves;  yet  the  very  few  known  die  varieties 
add  even  more  spice  to  this  fascinating  and  educational  area  of  the  hobby. 

If  you  happen  across  other  varieties  on  commemoratives,  I  would  very  much  like  to  hear  from 

you. 

The  first  variety,  from  David  Camire,  is  the  well-known  1915-S  Pan-Pac  50-cent  with  a  strong 
repunched  mintmark.  The  first  mintmark  punch  entered  the  die  too  far  to  the  right.  The  die  was  then 
polished,  trying  to  remove  evidence  of  the  mistake;  then  the  mintmark  was  punched  in  a  more  appropriate 
position. 


Panama-Pacific  half  dollar  shows  strongly  repunched  S.  Close-up  view  of  S/S  mintmark  on  Pan-Pac  half. 

The  next  variety  was  submitted  by  Dick  Bland  and  Akio  Lis.  This  Columbian  half  exhibits  a 
repunched  date  northeast,  evident  on  the  9  and  the  2.  The  second  variety  is  also  an  1892  Columbian  half 
with  a  repunched  date  but  slightly  different  from  the  previous.  A  secondary  2  is  evident  east  of  the 
primary  2.  This  coin  also  came  to  me  from  Akio  Lis. 


One  variety  of  repunched  date  on  1892  Columbian.  A  second  variety  of  1892  Columbian  repunched  date. 
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Being  from  Georgia,  I  must  show  off  this  1925  Stone  Mountain  halt  with  a  nice  doubled  die 
obverse  Note  the  doubling  ev ident  on  STONE  MOUNTAIN  and  the  date.  Don’t  get  too  excited;  these 
are  somewhat  common,  and  you  should  be  able  to  find  one  without  too  much  effort.  This  coin  is  from 

Zemo. 


Doubled  obverse  die  on  1925  Stone  Mountain  half. 


The  last  commemorative  I  will  feature  is  this  1937-D  Boone  half  from  Kevin  Flynn,  a  doubled 
die  obverse.  The  doubling  is  evident  on  OF  AMERICA  and  HALF  DOLLAR.  Certainly  a  variety  worth 
looking  for. 


Doubling  on  1937-D  Boone  half  dollar. 


If  you  have  located  an  interesting  variety  that  you  feel  should  be  included  in  a  future  edition  of 
“Bloopers  &  Blunders,  ”  please  write  first,  including  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope,  to:  J.  T. 
Stanton,  P.O.  Box  15487,  Savannah  GA  31416-2187. 


*  *  * 


Now  we  look  back  in  our  Society ’s  history  via  photos,  an  ad,  and  an  article— all  submitted  by  our 
members. . . 
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SCENES  FROM  THE  NUMISMATIC  PAST 


by  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA) 


Anthony  Swiatek  (R-0004,  NY)  enjoys  a  lighthearted  moment  with  brilliant  sculptor  Trygve 
Rovelstad  in  the  artist’s  studio  in  1982.  Photographed  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  proposed  “I  Will” 
statue,  Anthony’s  recent  statement  was,  “Trygve  must  have  thought  I  was  an  angel!”  In  the  smaller 
picture  to  the  right,  Gloria  Swiatek  (R-0541 ,  NY)  stands  next  to  the  statue  in  1995,  giving  our  members 
a  better  perspective  of  the  enormity  of  the  work. 


SUSCC  Vice  President  James  J.  Dooley  (R-1809,  CA)  sent  me  this  photocopy  of  an  old  Society 
advertisement  with  the  following  note: 

I  thought  you  might  enjoy  seeing  it  again.  I  ran  across  it  while  rereading  my 
copy  of  the  January  1988  edition  of  COINage  magazine.  If  it  copies  well  (Editor's  Note: 

It  didn ’t  duplicate  very  well,  but  I  thought  including  it  might  give  a  sense  of  our  club 's 
history  to  newer  members),  you  may  want  to  use  it  as  a  filler  in  The  Trail  it  needed. 
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(Question:  Who  can  identify  a  current  ANA  Board  member  and  the  ANA  Vice  President 
in  the  picture?)  I  know  I  got  a  kick  out  of  seeing  it.  In  fact,  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see 
it  What  kind  of  response  was  received  from  this  ad?  (Editor’s  Note:  Frankly,  /  don ’t 
remember  the  exact  number  of  replies.)  Was  it  successful?  (Editor’s  Note:  It  must  have 
been,  as  we  placed  another  ad  in  the  numismatic  press  that  year.) 


DO  YOU  LIKE  COMMEMORATIVES? 


Commem  Society  members  (back  row  left  to  right):  Ray  Mercer,  Jim  lacovo.  Jan  Mercer, 
Anthony  Swietek,  and  Dr.  Robert  Colby.  Front  row:  Florence  Schook  and  Helen  Carmody. 


We  sure  do!  It  you  own  any  commemoralives  and  aren't  a  member  of  The  Society  for  U  S. 
Commemorative  Coins— you  don't  know  what  you’re  missingl-The  Society  is  a  non-profit 
organization  dedicated  to  sharing  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  all  its  members.  The 
Society  does  not  buy  or  sell  coins  and  its  mailing  list  is  not  released  to  anyone  It  produces 
one  of  the  best  quarterly  newsletters  available  (typical  issue  44  pages.  30+  illustrations)  and 
publishes  a  wide  variety  of  informative  articles  on  commemorative  history,  grading,  die 
characteristics,  auctions,  related  memorabilia,  buying  tips  and  everything  else  a  smart  buyer 
needs  to  know  The  only  thing  the  newsletter  doesn't  have  is  advertising! 

No  one  pulls  a  salary  in  this  club — it's  all  a  labor  of  love  Our  newsletter  editor  is  Anthony 
Swiatek,  one  of  the  top  newsletter  writers  and  commemorative  specialists  of  today!  Just  like 
Ray  Mercer,  Jim  lacovo,  Helen  &  Don  Carmody  and  a  host  of  other  noted  specialists,  Anthony 
is  so  impressed  with  our  club  that  he  donates  all  of  his  time  for  free!  But  the  Society  is  not  just 
dealers — collectors/investors  are  also  very  active  in  our  organization.  We  all  work  together  to 
help  each  other! 

Because  it's  a  non-profit  organization  the  yearly  adult  dues  are  only  $15  and  represent  the 
best  buy  in  numismatics  today!  Besides  producing  the  newsletter,  the  Society  also  holds 
highly  informative  meetings  and  slide  presentations  in  conjunction  with  most  major  shows! 
So  what  are  you  waiting  for’’  Fill  out  the  card  below  and  mail  in  your  check  today  Not  only  will 
you  have  a  chance  to  learn— but  you'll  have  the  time  of  your  life! 


O  YES!  I'd  like  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society  for  U  S  Commemorative  Coins  Enclosed 
please  find  a  check  for  $15  00  made  out  the  The  Society  for  U.S.C.C.  for  my  one  year 
membership.  \ 

i 

Name _  _ _ _ _ — - - 

Address - - 

City  _ _ _ — — — - 

State  _ -  Zip - — 

Adult  Membership  $15  _ Junior  Membership  $5  - — 

(17  Years  or  younger  include  age  and  parent's  approval)  ca 


~  SEND  CHECK  WITH  THIS  COUPON  TO: 
Cindy  Mohon  Secretary,  Society  for  U.S.C.C. 
14252  Culver  #490,  Irvine,  CA  92714 
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At  a  recent  Long  Beach  Expo,  Mike  Fuljenz  (R-0002,  TX)  brought  me  the  following  article 
As  indicated,  it  appeared  in  Numismatic  News  in  its  July  23,  1983,  edition.  Mike  thought  it  might  he 
interesting  for  present-day  members  of  the  Society  to  read  about  our  club’s  formation. 


"A 


Meeting  slated  for 
new  commem  club 


A  new  organization  for  com¬ 
memorative  collectors,  the 
Society  for  U.S.  Commemora- 
tives,  will  hold  an  organizational 
meeting  Aug.  20  in  San  Diego. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  9 
a  m.  in  the  Towne  and  Country 
Hotel’s  Sportee  Room  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  con¬ 
vention. 

According  to  Frank  DuYall  of 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  one  of  the 
group’s  organizers,  bylaws  and  a 
charter  will  be  presented  at  the 
meeting,  which  will  be  attended 
by  commemorative  experts 
Anthony  Swiatek,  Jim  Hays, 
Mike  Fuljenz  and  James  Iacovo. 
Fuljenz  and  Hays  were  also 
involved  in  the  initial  organiz- 
tion,  DuVall  said. 

“The  purpose  of  the  society 
will  be  twofold,”  DuVall  said. 
“First,  we  want  to  promote  the 
collection  and  appreciation  of 
and  knowledge  pertaining  to 
U.S.  commemoratives  and 


selected  U.S.  medals. 

“We  also  want  to  foster 
forums,  meetings  and  exhibits 
concerning  commemoratives 
which  will  enhance  the  available 
knowledge  in  grading  and  rarity  j 
determination  and  classify  topi 
specimen  coins  of  each  type 
design  and  variety.”  DuVall 
added. 

Items  on  the  meeting  agenda 
include  dicussion  of  bylaws  and 
charter,  plans  for  the  first  year, 
membership  drives  and  dues, 
benefits  to  members  and  the 
election  of  officers. 

Mike  Fuljenz  will  conduct  a 
question  and  answer  period  con¬ 
cerning  AN  ACS  grading  proce¬ 
dures  for  commemoratives. 
DuVall  would  also  like  to  draft 
an  appeal  to  the  numismatic 
press  concerning  questionable 
advertising  of  commemoratives. 

Any  person  interested  in  U.S. 
commemoratives  is  invited  to 
attend  the  meeting.  .,t4 


Well,  that’s  the  origination  of  the  SUSCC.  Officers  for  the  year  (August  1983-August  1984) 
were  elected  as  follows: 


Anthony  Swiatek  -  President 
James  S.  Iacovo  -  Vice  President 
Charles  Cataldo  -  Secretary 
Frank  W.  DuVall  -  Treasurer 
Mike  Fuljenz  -  Publicity  Chairman 
Jimmy  Hayes  -  Program  Chairman 

Sincere  thanks  to  the  above-listed  officers  and  all  the  charter  members  who  were  responsible  for 
laying  a  firm  foundation  for  our  Society  at  its  inception.  May  our  club  continue  to  grow  with  each 
passing  year. 
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THE  END  OF  THIS  TRAIL  AND  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  NEXT 


by  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA) 


We  now  draw  to  the  close  of  this  issue  of  'The  Commemorative  Trail.  Frankly,  w-hen  it  came  time 
to  prepare  the  fall  issue,  I  did  not  have  enough  material  to  fill  what  we  consider  to  he  the  usual  number 
of  pages  in  our  journal.  However,  more  submissions  followed,  and  I  had  enough  articles  to  do  not  only 
one  issue  but  two!  (Lucky  for  me,  as  by  then  another  journal  should  have  been  forthcoming!) 

Then  1  fell  victim  to  the  nasty  tlu  bug  that  got  to  so  many  of  us  this  winter.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  1  was  in  Florida  at  the  FUN  Show,  most  of  my  discussions  with  others  seemed  to  be  centered  not 
on  numismatic  subjects.  “How  long  were  you  ill?”  and  “What  were  your  symptoms?”  began  most 
conversations  among  those  taking  a  break  from  the  activity  of  the  convention.  Quite  an  unusual 
happening  at  the  bellwether  show  of  the  year.  When  I  returned  to  California,  I  was  ill  for  yet  another 
month.  Flu  shots  may  be  in  order  next  year! 

After  the  February  Long  Beach  Coin  &  Collectibles  Expo,  I  immersed  myself  in  ANA  Board 
work  and  meeting  the  necessary  deadlines  with  respect  to  the  Tucson  Early  Spring  agenda.  Then  I 
“anchored”  myself  to  my  computer  to  finalize  this  double  issue  of  The  Trail.  Unlike  the  unreadable  disks 
for  the  summer  issue,  I  am  delighted  to  report  I  had  only  one  disk  which  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
freezing  my  computer  every  time  I  viewed  the  document.  That  was  enough!  However,  I  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  quality  of  submissions  from  contributing  authors  for  this  TCT.  The  subjects  covered 
were  varied,  and  it  was  obvious  to  me  members  are  doing  in-depth  research  in  connection  with  their 
writing.  I  hope  everyone  benefited  from  this  issue.  In  fact,  I  am  optimistic  the  contents  of  this  journal 
w'ill  pique  other  members’  interest  so  they  will,  in  turn,  focus  on  some  ideas  they  might  wish  to  pursue 
for  future  articles.  This  is  important,  as  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  bank  of  features  is  depleted.  If  you  wish 
to  receive  a  spring  issue  of  The  Commemorative  Trail ,  please  send  me  your  articles  now!  I  certainly  hope 
to  see  your  by-line  in  the  next  journal. 

I  know  we  have  some  very  competent  photographers  among  our  membership.  If  those  of  you 
who  are  proficient  with  a  camera  could  send  in  photos  with  descriptions  of  what  is  depicted,  you  would 
also  be  sharing  your  talent  and  expertise  with  others.  It’s  said,  “A  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words.” 
J.  T.  Stanton’s  column,  “Bloopers  &  Blunders,”  proves  that,  and  could  anyone  hit  a  point  home  better 
than  Bill  King  with  his  great  cartoons  from  Numismatic  News ? 

Remember,  if  our  Society  is  to  continue,  we  must  all  try  to  recruit  new  members.  This  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  of  us!  If  we  each  could  propose  just  one  new  member,  our  Society  would  flourish. 
Please  do  your  best  in  this  regard  before  the  next  journal  is  sent  to  the  printer.  We  all  profit  from  the 
ideas  of  others;  more  members  mean  more  ideas,  more  interest,  and  ultimately  more  benefits.  Apathy 
is  our  worst  enemy.  We  cannot  look  to  others  to  assume  our  responsibilities. 

Until  the  next  time,  may  you  enjoy  your  studies  and  become  involved  in  our  Society  as  much  as 
your  schedules  permit.  Our  club  will  benefit,  and  you  will  too! 

Helen 


This  page  is  in  tribute  to  Don  Carmody; 

dedicated  by  Kenneth  B.  Spatola. 
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Application  for  Membership 

Society  For  U.S. 

Please  Print  or  TvDe 

Last  name 

Commemorative  Coins 

First  name 

Ml. 

P.O.  Box  302 

Street 

Huntington  Beach,  CA  92648 

City 

State 

Zip  Code 

1  hereby  make  application  for  membership  in 

the  Society  For  U.  S.  Commemorative  Coins, 

Daytime  Telephone  ( 

) 

subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said  Society.  My 
yearly  dues  (August  to  August  of  each  year 

Signature  of  Applicant 

at  $20. 00  per  Adult  and  $8. 00  per  Junior) 

Date 

are  included  with  this  application  in  the 

Signature  of  Proposer 

Member  Number 

form  of  cash  check. 

Check  one:  |  ]  Adult  (  |  Junior 

Birth  Date  -  Junior  members  only 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Legal  Guardian 
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Society  For  U.S. 

Please  Print  or  TvDe 

Last  name 

Commemorative  Coins 

First  name 

Ml. 
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Street 

Huntington  Beach,  CA  92648 
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) 

the  Society  For  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins, 

subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said  Society.  My 
yearly  dues  (August  to  August  of  each  year 

Signature  of  Applicant 

at  $20. 00  per  Adult  and  $8. 00  per  Junior) 

Date 

are  included  with  this  application  in  the 

Signature  of  Proposer 

Member  Number 

form  of  cash  check. 

Check  one:  Q  Adult  Q  Junior 

Birth  Date  -  Junior  members  only 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Legal  Guardian 
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/  hereby  make  application  for  membership  in 

State  Zip  Code 

Daytime  Telephone  (  )  - 

the  Society  For  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins, 

subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said  Society.  My 

yearly  dues  (August  to  August  of  each  year 

Signature  of  Applicant 
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Date 
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Signature  of  Proposer  Member  Number 

form  of  cash  check. 
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Birth  Date  -  Junior  members  only 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Legal  Guardian 

